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ASPECT FOR WINTER WHEAT. 

Our readers are now preparing their ground 
for wheat. We have a few words to say about 
the aspect forthis crop. 

It has been found almost necessary, to sucess- 
fully raise fruit in this climate, io choose a 
northern aspect. If a southern aspect is 
chosen, the warm sun of winter swells the buds 
and puts the sap in motion prematurely, and 
the freezing which ensues destroys the buds or 
blossoms and ruptures the sap vessels, and 
finally ruins the tree: while trees ona northern 
aspect are not thus affected—they blossom later 
and the sap is put in circulation at a later peri- 
od, and they are generally uninjured and pro- 
duce an annual crop of fruit. 

Reasoning from analogy, we are led to believe 
that a northern slope or aspect is as desirable 
for wheat as fruit. Our wheat crop is gener- 
ally destroyed in winter by the effect of the sun 
in the daytime and the freezing at night-time.— 
The plants are-thawed out during the day, and 





frozen out during the night: the drying winds 
then finish their vitality. Of course this thaw- 
ing and freezing goes on in a greater degree on 
a southern slope than on a northern one. Ifa 
northern slope is selected, the sun has much 
less power—there must be but little thawing, 
and consequently the crop can be but little, if 
at all injured. We consider this a subject of 
very great importance to-wheat growers, and 
hope they will choose a northern aspect, if not 
on a very extensive scale, that they may test 
the value of our theory on this subject. 





Fine Timothy—Army Worm, &c. 

‘A friend has presented us with about a dozen 
heads of Timothy, measuring ten and a half 
inches each. They were gathered at a single 
grasp from the meadow of John D. Kern, @ 
short distance below the big field. The grase 
seed was sown last fall, and it is a singular fact 
that the army worm has not entered » single 
field where the seed was then sown. On t 
other hand, scarcely has an old meadow es- 
caped destruction.” 


We take the above from the St: Genevieve 
Plaindealer, for the purpose of establishing a 
fact for which we contend; thouth, of couree, 
we do not say it is conclusive on the point. 

We believe that the eggs are deposited the 
summer and fall previous to the season of their 
appearance; while some contend that the insect 
remains in the ground over winter and emerges 
in the epring, depositing her eggs, which imme- 
diately hatch. If this were the case, the eggs 
would be deposited on new meadows as well as 
old, forthe moth flies from field to field and de- 
posits her eggs in every suitable place she finds. 
In the spring the young Timothy, oats, &., are 
as high as the meadow grass, and offer just as 
good places for the deposit of the eggs; and we 
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have no doubt that ifthe eggs were deposited in 
the spring, young Timothy and al) spring sown 
crops would be as productive of the worm as 
old meadows. But as the eggs are deposited 
the previous season, on and near the surface of 
the ground, all the ground plowed or turned 
over buries the eggs so deeply that they cannot 
hatch, and consequently not in a single instance 
have we heard of the appearance of the worms 
in young Timothy or in any springerop. Now, 
if the-ehrysalis remained in the ground over 
winter, plowing the ground would not destroy 
all—it might some of them—but it would make 
but little difference whether the chrysalis were 
turned down a little deeper or not—it would 
emerge just as well in the spring. 

But another fact, it seems to us, must estab- 
lish our position. Ifthe worm does remain in 
the ground over winter as a chrysalis, the 
ground must be literally full of them, and not a 
furrow could be turned over without exposing 
thousands of them. Now did any one in plow- 
ing old meadows the last spring, see the ground 
fall of these pups? We think that more observ- 
ation will demonstrate that it is the eggs that 
are preserved over winter, and not the pups. 


Wheat—How Much Seed per Acre. 

A correspondent requests us to state what 
quantity of seed wheat per acre will afford the 
greatest yield. This is rather a hard question 
to determine, as the preduct depends upon so 
many contingencies: 





First, the strength and quality of the soil; the’ 


manner of ite preparation, whether more or less 
therough; the variety of wheat to be sown; 
and, last, whether it is sown broadcast or put 
in with a drill, 

Numerous experiments have been made both 
in this country and in England, with a view to 
determine this question. In some of these ex- 
periments, seed placed at a uniform distance 
apart, at the rate of four bushels per acre, 
yielded sexenty bushels per acre; while a small- 
er quantity gave a proportionally less yield. — 
These experiments determine the question for 
their particular locations. In most of these 
experiments land of good quality is chosen, and 
it is well and thoroughly prepared. These ex- 
periments establish one important fact, viz:— 
That good land thoroughly prepared, and the 
seed equally distributed, say four bushels sown 
per acre, will give the greatest yield ; but where 
the land is not sv good, and less thoroughly 
prepared, lees seed will be required, and a less 


land, well prepared in the’ usual manner by 
deep plowing, rolling and harrowing, from one 
and a half to two bushels of seed per acre seems 
to be near the right quantity. 

In a good fall, on good land well prepared, 
with 1} bushels of seed sown per acre, the plants 
may be expected to tiller so as to nearly cover 
the ground, and would likely give as great a 
yield as a larger quantity. 

If a well constructed drill is used, on land free 
from obstructions and made fine, one and a 
half. bushels would more than equal the larger 
quantity when sown broadcast; because when 
sown upon the surface and covered with the 
harrow, a considerable portion of the seed re- 
mains on or near the surface, and does not vege- 
tate, and is liable to be picked up by the birds, 
and even that which vegetates is more liable to 
winter killing and other casualties than that 
which is put in with the drill. The drill places 
the seed at nearly a uniform depth, and the rows 
at equal distances apart. This secures the cer- 
tain and uniform vegetation of the seed, and the 
drill leaves the ground in such a state that the 
plants are somewhat protected from the effects 
of freezing and thawing in winter. 

It is well known that some varieties of wheat 
have a tendency to tiller or spread more than 
others, The season of sowing, too, has much 
to do with the crop in this respect. If sown 
early, and the fall be favorable, the plants 
spread well; but if sown just before the fall 
frosts set in, the plants do not get well establish- 
ed, and our springs afford less favorable oppor- 
tunity for the spread of the plants. 

Taking the whole subject into consideration, 
we would advise, on well prepared land to sow 
as early in September as the condition of the 
ground will admit, applying 1} bushels of seed 
to the acre if sown broadcast, and if put in with 
the drill 14 bushels per acre. This, for general 
practice, we regard as near correct as any rule 
that we can give. 





Measurine 4 Hay Mow.—I have just meas- 
ured and weighed a mow of hay. It was two- 
thirds clover, and one-third Timothy, eoarse and 
rather ripe when cut. It then got wet in the 
cock, was spread, and got very dry, then pitch- 
ed into the mow with @ horse-fork. I think it 
does not pack quite as close for that, and after 
the mow was settled it was 10 feet deep (no 
pressure on the top). Size of mow, 12 by 26 
feet, and 10 feet deep—equals 3,120 cubic feet, 
which divided by 5.68 (number of tons), is equal 





crop will be harvested. Upon ordinary wheat 


to 549 cubic feet for aton.—[W.P. Oswego, N.Y. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
CHEMISTRY FOR FARMERS. 
MANURES. 

Different manures are adapted to different 
soilsandcrops. Light, sandy and gravelly soils, 
require well-decomposed manure; whilst for 
heavy, clayey soils, the lees decomposed the 
better; for in this state it tends to render the 
mold porous, and pervious to the influence of 
air and light. Again cold manures, such as 
those got from the cow and hog, are better suit- 
ed for crops that are a long time coming to ma- 
turity, such as potatoes, cabbages, &c.; and 
those that are of a more stimulating nature for 
all such crops as require forcing in the early 
stages of their growth, as turnips, beets and cel- 
ery, for example. Many a field of turnips has 
been destroyed by the fly, for want of our farm- 
ers paying the neccessary attention to this cir- 
cumstance, This crop, to thrive well, ought to 
be laid down with an abundant supply of stable 
manure in a well advanced stage of decompo- 
sition; or if this cannot be procured in suffici- 
ent quantity, and the soil is rich enough to 
grow them without it, aslight sprinkling of salt, 
bone-dust, or guano, should-be strewn in the 
furrow in which the seed is to be deposited, to 
start the,plant into rough leaf, when all danger 
from the destructive ravages of the insect is ob- 
viated. An excellent top-dressing for this pur- 
pose consists of a mixture of night-soil, and 
wood-ashes broken fine and sifted. I have 
made @ mixture of salt, wood-ashes and lime 
sparingly used, with chamber lye and water, left 
to stand for three or four days, and applied in 
a liquid state to turnips that have been eaten 
down so that scarce a vestige of them could be 
seen, and with remarkable effect. 

Soils are, for the most part, composed of four 
substances, viz: clay, sand, lime and alumi- 
num ; and the soil acquires its distinctive char- 
acteristics according as the one or the other of 
these ingredients predominates. Thus we have 
all grades of soils, from the light, sandy and 
gravelly hill, that absorbs the rain as fast as it 
falle—to the stiff, argillaceous clay, which re- 
tains it until evaporated under the gradual op- 
eration of the sun’s rays, and which is good for 
the manufacture of earthenware, but absolutely 
unfit for cultivation. 

A soil cannot be productive if any one of 
these ingredients constitutes more than nine- 
teen parts in twenty of its entire bulk. It may 
have been excellent originally; but may have 
become exhausted by being made to produce 
through successive years the same crop. Mead- 





ows sometimes fail on account of all the pot- 
ash having been carried off with the hay: and 
who is there that does not know that the cere- 
als are more liable to lodge and partially fail 
when cultivated on heavy clays, than when 
raised on land containing much sand? This is 
due to the fact, that the stalk and husk of these 
plants contain much silex, which is necessary 
to impart the strength requisite to support the 
weight of the head. In those cases the most 
efficient remedy is found in the judicious appli- 
cation of manures. 

Some manures do not require to be decom- 
posed artificially—sea-weed, lime and salt for ex- 
ample; their constituents areseparated through 
the agency of the heat generated in the soil, 
with sufficient facility. Others, again, are 
worse than useless—absolutely pernicious—un- 
less partially decomposed before they are ap- 
plied: such are straw, weeds, &. These are 
usually prepared by bedding cattle with them 
and afterwards allowing them to lie in a pile 
in the farm-yard to ferment. During the pro- 
cessof fermentation many of their most valuable 
ingredients are apt to be dissipated ; hence, the 
sooner they are plowed into the land after they 
have arrived ata certain stage of putrefaction, 
the better; for the less disorganized they are 
before being applied, the more permanent, 
though the less rapid, will be their effect. 

If the temperature of farm-yard manure is 
higher than one hundred degrees of Fahrenheit, 
we may conclude that the process of decay is 
proceeding too rapidly. This can be ascertained 
by dipping paper in spirits of salts and holding 
it over the heap. If it emits fumes having a 
pungent and acrid smell, resembling that of 
smelling salts, measures should be immediately 
taken to moderate its energy. Of these the best 
certainly is to cart it over the fields and to 
plow it in without delay ; but if from any cause 
this be impracticable, it may be turned over, 
sprinkling a smal! proportion of powdered gyp- 
sum (plaster of Paris) among the layers, or 
vegetable mold may be thrown over it, to the 
depth of from nine to twelve inches, The gyp- 
sum has the effect of fixing the ammonia by 
entering into chemical combination with it, 
forming a neutral salt, and the mold absorbs 
it. 

The impression seems rather prevalent that 
suggestions regarding the manuring of the soil 
in this great Valley of the Mississippi, are 
merely so many words thrown away; but we 
cannot think so. We have heard it said, ‘Men 
will not- manure whatever you may say; yea, 
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though, you preach to them till the crack. of 
doom.” ‘Between the virgin soil, of this, new 
country and that of the old nations of Eerope, 
or even of the Eastern States, there is no com- 
parison”—with many other such fine speeches, 
Yet atthe same time we have seen stable dung 
hauled out of our. cities frequently to a dis- 
tance of seyen or eight miles into the country, 
clearly demonstrating that the necessity for it 
in some districts is already beginning to be felt, 
and its utility to be appreciated; and we will 
venture the assertion, in full confidence. that 
the experience of every farmer, who will try it, 
will, bear us out, that it will be found far 
more economical to pay due attention to the 
accumulation and preservation of the fertilizing 
substances. whose materials are at their very 
doors, and subject to constant waste, than it 
will be to procure extraneous supplies at such 
an enormous sacrifice of time and labor. At 
all events, we may be permitted to claim the 
right of persisting in our adherence to the max- 
im, that. ‘‘The best way to impress a great truth 
on the minds of the people, isto keep constantly 
repeating it.”” P,P. 
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ROTATION OF CROPS. 
' Gavena, Ii. July, 1861. 

Ep. Vauitey Farmer: My friend, Mr. Henry, 
has sent me a number of your journal, in which 
L see two articles taken notice of, which are of 
great value to the farmer, viz; Red Clover and 
Manure, How any farmer can do, without 
using both on.worn-out land, together with plas- 
ter of Paris, is more than! can tell. No farmer 
of commen sense would persist in a succession 
of crops or grass on the same ground for a num- 
ber of. years. No land should be allowed to 
become grain sick or clover sick by a continued 
succession ,of crops, Clover seed should be 
sown in March, on wheat, rye or oats, Next 
spring the.clover should be sown over with half 
a bushel of plaster per acre. If designed for 
pasture, turn no stock on it until it is coming in 
bloom; if for hay, cut. the first crop when the 
blossom begins to turn brown—let the second 
crop stand for seed, which will ripen about,Sep- 
tember... Let the ground lay in clover two years; 
the following spring break it up for corn, to be 
succeeded the next spring with oats, and as soon 
as the oats come off, haul out all your manure 
on the stubble; plow it under immediately, and 
in the fall sow it with wheat. When the wheat 
crop is taken off, break up the stubble and sow 
rye; harrow itin, and leave the ground level for 
mowing; sow clover seed the next spring,— 





Thus you secure a rotation of crops, and good 
ones, with lesa labor than by any other mode: 
besides, your land will improve and become 
richer and produce larger crops. 

Otp Penn, Farmer. 
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DEW—WHAT CAUSES IT! 


Dew, the humidity of the air deposited on sur- 
faces with which it comes in contact. The at- 
mosphere always contains within it more or 
less aqueous vapor in an invisible form, The 
Mo appears to be dissolved in it, as salt is 
held dissolved in clear sea water; and as the 
capacity of.a fluid to hold salts in solution de- 
pends commonly on its temperature, so does 
that of the air to retain vapor. If the tempera- 
ture be depressed the vapor begins to appear.— 
Wihien a body of warm air strikes the summit of 
a cold mountain, the moisture is precipitated in 
the form of rain. Partially cooled, it takes. the 
form of mist or fog, and floats in a dense cloud 
in the low places where the soil is warmer than 
the air. A current of warm air dissolves the 
vapor, and the fog “lifts.” . Dew is the vapor 
of the air, extracted by the greater chilliness of 
the surfaces upon which the moisture is deposit- 
ed. It may be made to separate from the appa- 
rently dry air of a warm room, by placing in 
it a pitcher of cold water. The air in contact 
with the pitcher sheds its moisture, which col- 
lects in minute drops, and more is added. from 
adjoining strata of air, so long as the tempera- 
ture of the pitcher is kept sufficiently below 
that of the room. The degree of temperature to 
which the air must be reduced for it to begin to 
deposit its moisture, is called the dew point.— 
It varies with the greater or less quantity of 
moisture which the atmosphere happens to 
contain for its actual temperature. if it has 
just been deprived of a considerable proportion, 
and has acquired a higher temperature, it must 
be reduced to as great a degree of cold as before 
to part with any more moisture; but if already 
saturated with as much moisture as it can ‘con- 
tain at its temperature, any chilliness being in- 
duced will cause its precipitation to commence. 
Dew is not, therefore, as it has been generally 
described by poets, a shower ‘which. falls like 
gentle rain from heaven.” Almost universally 
its nature has been misconceived. Horace 
speaks of rores pluvii; Virgil says, rorantia vidi- 
mus astra; and Pliny, cum ros cecidisset; and 
our common form of expression at this day 
speaks of the dew drops. Aristotle alone ap- 

ars to have conceived its true nature, when 

describes it as the moisture separated from 
the cold air. Mysteriously appearing upon the 
blades of grass, and refreshing the vegetation in 
climates where rain rarely if ever falls, and gath- 
ering upon the herbage in sparkling beads, while 
it avoided the barren and rocky surface, the 
simple peasant might well look upon it as@ 
special blessing sent like manna direct from 
heaven, atid possessed of wonderful virtues, far 
transcending those of other crystal waters how- 
ever pure. Hence it came to be prescribed for 
restoring to the features the fresh charms of 
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youth, and’by the alchemists to be used in their 
processes a8 a solvent of subtle and mysterious 
powers, And when, at the close of life, the an- 
eient patriarch confers his blessing in the words: 
“God give the of the dew of heaven,” the sim- 
ple dew drop’seéms to typify all heaven’s 
choicest gifts. The phenomena attending the 
contents of dew were imperfectly compre- 

ended previous to the researches of Dr. Wells, 
and the publication in 1814 of his essay upon 
the subject. This treatise, pronounced by Dr. 
Thomson to be ‘fone of the most beautiful ex- 
amples of inductive reasoning in the English 
language,” presents in clear form the various 
phenomena, as observed by him for two succes- 
sive years in the vicinity of London. The ob- 
servations are criticized by Sir John Leslie for 
want of address and delicacy in the experiments, 
and omigsion to make use of the hygrometer 
and pyroscope; and he expresses. much regret 
that Dr. Wells should have sought to explain 
the production of the cold by the aid of the 
“very loose, cumbrous and visionary hypothesis 
of M, Prevost of Geneva, concerning what is 
gratuitously called radiant heat.’’ According 
to Prof. Leslie, the low temperature of the 
bodies upon which the dew collects is induced 
by the descent of cold air, which is precipi- 
tated in distinct pulsations, determined by the 
application of the mtheriscope, by which their 
intensity also is measured, Two requisites are 
essential, it appears, for the abundant precipi- 
tation of dew; one is the saturation of the at- 
mosphere with moisture, and the other a chilled 
surface to.condense it. The atmosphere is 
likely to contain. the most moisture for its tem- 
perature after rains, when the air is cooled, and 
abundant evaporation is going on from objects 
upon the surface, and through the pores of the 
soil, This evaporation tends to chill the gur- 
faces. from which it is taking place, and the 


blades of grass and all shrubs and light bodies’ 


near the ground assume a much lower temper- 
ature than that of the air above them. Dr. 
Wells states that this difference of temperature 
between the grass and the air four feet above 
the ground gmounts in clear and still nights to 
8° or 9°, anid in one instance he observed a dif- 
ference of 14°; but in cloudy nights the grass 
was sometimes as warm as the air. Bodies of 
@ filamentous structure, like cotton, flax, hair, 
silk, gossamer, &c., and of a downy nature, as 
swan’s down especially, are particularly subject 
to be thus affected, and the deposit of dew first 
takes place upon them. Each growing plant 
has its own peculiar power of condensing mois- 
ture, which is no doubt proportioned. to its re- 
quirements of this refreshin ent. Whén the 
rays of the sun cease to strike directly upon the 
surface, the dew-gathering objects soon manifest 
the want of that temperature which during the 
heat of the day had kept them above the dew 
point. Ifno wind is stirring to mix the air and 
produce uniformity of temperature, the blades 
of grass may exhibit. moisture upon their sur- 
face before the sun has reached the horizon,and 
soon after having passed it drops are likely to 
collect. ‘If it be a cool night of spring or au- 
tumn, sueceeding a hot day, the depedtion of 





dew is likely to increase as the night becomes 
colder > and in the latter half more is precipi- 
tated than in.the early part of the night. Should 
clouds gather, the process ceases, these seeming 
to reflect the heat that radiates from the sur- 
face, and turn it back, so that the requisite dif- 
ference of temperature between the surface and 
the air can no longer exist. Any other over- 
shadowing object, as.a tree or a bush, has the 
same effect as the cloud; and the gardener, 
fearing that when the dew is eUanged to hoar 
frost the results of this radiation may reach up- 
on the plants the freezing temperature, throws 
over them a thin sheet or mat, which retains 
the radiating heat ‘as it is retained by a cloud. 
Numerous observations have been made upon 
the relative capacity of metals and other sub- 
stances to receive dew. It is probable that 
they may be arranged in, the same order. as 
that which would represent the relative rapidity 
at which they would be cooled’ down when ex- 
posed under a clear sky. "This rate of cooling 
would evidently vary in the saine substance ac- 
cording to its structure and the smoothness or 
roughness of its surface. Twigs and bushes 
change their temperature much more rapidly 
than the same materia! would in a solid block. 
The polished surfaces of metals receive less dew 
than other substances; and bodies Jaid upon 
them lose in part their capacity for receiving 
this deposit by reason of the contact. Probably 
the worst conductors of heat as a general rule, 
other circumstances of texture, smoothness, &c. 
being the same, receive the most dew, It is 
deposited freely upon glass. The electrical 
condition of these objects has no influence upon 
their collecting dew. The quantity of dew 
which has gathered in a single night has been 
so great, that it could be determined by the 
rain gauge. Dr. Dalton estimates the amount 
precipitated annually in England, to be five 
inches. In some countries it is so copiously 
produced, that the want of rains such as fall in 
other regions is not seriously felt by the.vege- 
tation, Along portions of the western coast of 
both North and South America rain clouds are 
rarely seen in many years; the Cordilleras 
have stri the air passing over them in the 
trade winds of nearly all its moisture, and the 
pleasantly cool and clear nights along the Pa- 
cific coast are particularly favorable for the de- 
position of dew. In the dry regions of Pales- 
tine, aceording to Maundrell, the dew —s 
upon the tents wets them as if it had rained al 

night. The great deserts alone receive no mois- 
ture by rains or by dews. Their heated surface 
presents no cool object to arrest any vapor that 
may pass over it; and the fall of the tempera- 
ture of this surface can rarely reach a point at 


which the little moisture contained in the air 
above could be so condensed: as to saturate it. 
The vapors of the Mediterranean may be swept 
by the Etesian winds over the sandy plains of 
Sahara, but the clouds are no sooner touched 
by the burning rays reflected from these than 
they disappear like the morning mists before the 
rising sun.—[ New American Cyclopedia, 
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SUCCESSION CROPS. 

These are very common with the gardener, 
but ate rarely attempted by the farmer. In 
well-managed vegetable gardens we frequently 
see one, two, three, and sometimes even four 
crops taken from the same piece of land in a 
single season. 

Thus the gardener gets more money from 
eight or ten acres than many farmers from a 
hundred or more. He will have lettuce and 
radishes succeeded by cabbage, planting them 
in alternate rows, and the cabbage followed by 
carrots or some other root crop. He will have 
potatoes followed by late cabbage or corn, peas 
followed by turnips or some other root crop.— 
But the routine tarmer is very well satisfied if 
he get one fair crop in a season from his land. 

We have nodoubt that it is entirely practicable 
for our farmers to get two crops from most of 
their cultivated fields, and that this course would 
pay a much larger profit than the present sys- 
tem. Pastures, of course, can only yield grass. 
But the meadows, if only made rich enough, 
will just as readily yield two crops as one.— 
There is hardly an acre of fair meadow land cut- 
ting now from one to twotons of hay to the acre, 
that cannot be brought up by top-dressings to 
producethree tons of hay at the first cutting, and 
one ton at the second cutting, or its equivalent 
in good rich pasturage. 

The difference in the annual profit of such an 
acre is worth looking at. The acre now pro- 
duces two tons of hay, worth above the cost of 
production say twenty dollars, The same acre 
if it be made-to produce four tons, gives forty 
dollars, with only the additional cost of manure 
and the second cutting, It costs not far from 
three dollars a ton to cut grass with a scythe 
and put it in the barn. With a mowing ma- 
chine and all the improved tools for haying, 
hay can be put in the barn, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, for two dollars and less per ton. 

With @ convenient deposit of peat or muck, 
we think a good compost—the equivalent of 
barn-yard manure—can be made and spread for 
one dollar a cord. Suppose it takes tep cords 
annually to produce the four tons of hay, we 
should have then the extra yield of two tens, 
secured by an outlay of thirteen dollars at the 
most, and a clear profit of seven dollars upon 


each acre so treated. This, upon fifty acres of 
mowing, would make a difference of one hun- 
dred tons in the yield of hay, and of $350 in the 
clear profit ofthe farm. Ifthishay were all fed 
out upon the farm, it would furnish manure 
enough to keep the farm up to this high stand- 
ard of productiveness. 





If an early variety of potatoes are planted 
April lst, like the Carpenter’s or Wendell’s 
Seedling, they can all be dug in the month of 
July, After the last hoeing, or about the mid- 
dle of June, we may plant a variety of succes- 
sion erops, according to our wants, without in- 
terfering with the potatoes. Beans will mature 
perfectly. Cabbage plants may be set out, or 
carrots may be sown. 

Weraised carrots in this way last season, at 
the rate of over a thousand bushels to the acre. 
Corn for fodder may also be raised in this way 
very cheaply. Open a furrow with the plow, 
sow the seed, and cover with the plow, manur- 
ing with superphosphate or some concentrated 
fertilizer in the drill. The potatoes will have 
attained their growth before the corn is high 
enough to shade them, The corn can be cut 
and cured the first or second week in September, 
and, under favorable circumstances, we can get 
at least four tons of dry fodder, worth quite as 
much as good English hay. 

This succession crop is of great advantage, as 
it secures the farmer completely against short 
pasture in dry seasons, The corn will be large 
enough to furnish cuttings by the first of August, 
and can be fed out green if the season makes it 
necessary. We think forty dollars is a moder- 
ate estimate of the value ofsuch fodder, It will 
cost to produce it, say ten dollars’ worth of 
manure, and as much more for labor. This 
would make a profit of twenty dollars extra up- 
on the succession crop. Tf the succession crop 
were carrots, the labor would be increased, and 
the crop in rich soil would be worth more. 

Even with corn we may have a valuable suc- 
cession crop. At the last hoeing, in July, sow 
turnips, working the seed in with the cultivator, 
if it be used, and with the hoe, and using about 
three hundred pounds of superphosphate of 
lime to the acre, unless the land has had high 
manuring in the spring. In the shade of the 
corn the seed will come upand the young plants 
get well established. 

The corn will be ready to cut up by the roots 
about the middle of September, when the tur- 
nips will have the ground for abeut two months, 
or until there is danger of their being frozen 1n. 
Prom two to four hundred bushels of turnips 
to the acre may be gathered in this way at very 
small cost. We have raised two hundred on 
land that yielded sixty bushels of corn to the 
acre, without extra manare. 

We might specify other succession crops, but 
if the farmer once gets in the way of raising 
them, he will readily learn the best suecession 
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for his peculiar circumstances. Those who are 
near a good market for vegetables, will find cab- 
bages and winter squashes a good succession for 
potatoes. Some of our shore farmers, near the 
sea coast, raise onions for a first crop and fol- 
low with carrots. The onions are sown early, 
and the carrots in alternate drills, about the 
middle of June. The onions come off in Au- 
gust, and the carrots have the ground. 

It will be seen that by these succession crops 
the farmer gets double the profits nearly, from 
the same surface of land. It would seem at 
first glance that it required a much larger capi- 
tal to carry out this plan; but this difference is 
rather apparent than real, The capital is put 
in a different place. The routine farmer has 
the most of his invested in land, where it does 
not pay him two per cent. interest. The other 
invests his in only half the quantity of land, 
and the rest in manure, tools and labor, with a 
view to make his real estate productive. If an 
acre cost him forty dollars, he lays out forty 
more, and gets ten per cent. on the eighty, in- 
stead of laying out ten grudgingly, and getting 
four per cent. on the fifty. 

To make succession crops profitable, we must 
have more manure. The soil that is capable 
of producing only forty bushels of corn to the 
acre ought not to be taxed with a second crop, 
unless it have help. With plenty of manure 
we may take two crops annually, and get a 
much larger interest on our capital, while we 
keep the farm constantly improving. When 
all crops are likely to rule high, it is a favora- 
ble time to invest largely in manure, and make 
the soil yield all it will.—[ Connecticut Homestead. 
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THE SOIL BREATHES, 

Certainly it does, just as truly as youdo. A 
few years since, if one asserted that trees had 
lungs and breathed, he would have been held 
to an argument to prove it; just as a few years 
earlier nobedy would have believed that a fish’s 
gills, and the leaves of a tree, and the Jungs of 
a beast, all performed the same office, that of 
aerating the blood or sap. 

The soil breathes. Rive does it breathe? 
Its circulating fluid, the blood of the soil, is wa- 
ter; this comes to it from the air, and is already 
aerated, True, but this soon loses its gases by 
contact with the soil, just as the arterial blood 
fresh from the lungs, loses its oxygen when pass- 
ing its circuit in all parts of the body. The 
blood comes back to the lungs for more oxygen, 
but the blood of the soil cannot do this, so we 
must let the air in, to come in contact with it. 
We cannot here explain the working of the air 
in the soil, but would thus briefly enforce the 
necessity of stirring the soil during drouths as 
deeply as pense: not to interfere with the 








roots of growing plants, and those of previous 
culture, so that a deep and light soil shall in- 
vite a free circulation of air beneath the surface. 
Hot air, the moment it presses beneath the sur- 
face, becomes very moist, fromthe water which 
it originally contained, and it deposits it, thus 
not only aerating the soil, but adding to its 
moisture. Cold air can hold but little moisture, 
but hot air dissolves an immense quantity, 
which it deposits when it cools, or on cool sur- 
faces. Who has not noticed of a winter's day, 
a locomotive leaving behind it a snowy cloud of 
vapor, like a comet's tail, often floating for a 
minute after the train has passed? Think of 
this, and watch the steam car on days when the 
hot breath just as full of water as in winter, is 
puffed out into the eye of the sun, and not steam 
enough shows to make a shadow, it is so quick- 
ly absorbed by the air. 
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BOOK-KEEPING FOR FARMERS. 


In early life, before I became a farmer, I 
servedan apprenticeship of six years as an ac- 
countant in a commercial house in one of our 
Atlantic cities. Into the vocation of a farmer I 
brought my habits as an accountant, and de- 
vised a simple form of book-keeping adapted to 
that occupation, which, finding it to answer the 
purpose well, I have eversince used. As I have 
often been applied to by young and inexperien- 
ced farmers for an outline of accounts suited 
to their business, and as the present is a time 
calling loudly for economy, I have thought that 
perhaps an essay as brief as the subject may ad- 
mit might be acceptable. 

With the aid of accounts, a farmer can at 
any time call into intelligent array all the facts 
of his business, which otherwise no memory, 
however tenacious, can treasure up; and thus 
the important fact, whether he is successful or 
not, as well as the measure of that success, may 
at any time be ascertained. 

A farmer requires only two books—a Ledger 
and Memorandum Book, One book may be 
conveniently used for both. In that case com- 
mence at each end of the book and write towards 
its middle. 

In the Ledger the first page should be re- 
served for an index, which need not be alphabet- 
ical. The first account may be an account of 
Promissory Notes given and received opened on 
a double page, thus: 

















ACCOUNT OF PROMISSORY ; ACCOUNT OF PAYMENT 
NOTES. THEREOF. 

1861, 1861, . 

Jan. 1, John Brown, note|July 1, Ree’d prin. $60.00 
for $60, payable 6 mos. do. int. 1.80 
after date, with int., due : 
July 1. $61.80 

Jan. 10, My note in favor,April 10, Paid prin. $40.00 
of Jos. Smith for $40, do. int, 60 
payable 3 mos. from meres 
date, with int., due Ap. $40.60 
10. 











The next account may be an account of all 
cash paid or received, and may be kept on 
double or single pages, at the accountant’s op- 
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tion, Cash is regarded as a 

‘charged with all moneys receive 
with all moneys paid, Every three or six 
montlis this account should be balanced, and if 
correctly kept, the balance of the account will 
exactly agree with the money on hand. This 
account is often evidence of the payment of 
small debts of which there is no other record. 
Tf one’s expenses are too nearly SpproximaU ng. 
or going beyond one’s income, the place of re- 
trenchment may here be sought for. I givea 
specimen on double pages: 


reson, and is 
yr and credited 








DR.  OASH RECEIVED, CASH PAID. Cr. 
1861. 1861, 

Jan. 1, To am’t of Mar, 1, By Robert 
cash on hand; $150.00|* Merry, as ‘per 

Peb.2, To Jas. Steele, ace’t' on file, $120.00 
for 100 bushels of Apr. 10, By Jos, 
wheat, + $115.00 Smith, as per 
July 1, To Jno. Brown promissory note 

as per promissory ace’t, page 1, 40.60 
note ace’t; page July 7, By Stephen 
piers ae James, for wa- 

gee, on ace’t, 20.00 











Next in order are accounts with persons witn 
whom we have dealings. They may be kept on 
single ledger pages, with a double rnled column 
for debtor bad credit, thus; 


Jouw Brown. 
1861. 
Jan. 1, To 60 lambs, at $1 each, 
Jan. 1, By his note, payable in 6 
mos., a8 per promissory 
note acc’t, page 1, 


CREDIT. DEBTOR. 


$60.00 








$60.00 


A farmer may, if he chooses to do so, open an 
account with each corn crop, or. field, or with 
his farm ia general, or with any special invest- 
ment in stock, or all of these. In that ease, 
such accounts, as with persons, should . be 
charged with all costs and expenses, and cred- 
ited with all receipts. 

The Memorandum Book is for records.of every 
kind which do not appropriately belong to, the 
Ledger. arges against transient . persons, 
with a margin for record of settlement; spaces 
sufficient. for one year for the birth and fecund- 
ation of stock; a record of all contracts; the 
time earned and lost of domestics and laborers ; 
details of harvests of all kinds ; of planting trees; 
diary of farm work; notes of. the weather; 
epaces for valuable receipts; the arrival and 
departure of visitors; records of some deaths 
and marriages; of sheep shearing; of mailing 
valuable letters; the purchase of stock with the 
age of the animals; about line fences; the 
yearly assessment of taxes; maps of fields and 
farm; when foddering begins and when it ends; 
when winter sets in; when the hogs were shut 
tp ia fat. In short, anything and everything of 
which the farmer desires to preserve a record. 
This book has often refreshed my own memory 
and that of others, relative to important trans- 
actions involving pecuniary gain’ or loss. 

Once a year an account of stock should be 
made out and entered in this book, which 
should be a summary or condensed view of the 
farmer’s affairs, and include all that belongs to 
the debt and credit sides of his standing with 


the world. A yearly comparison of these an- 
nual accounts of stock will be very valuable and 
interesting, and may incite to that economy and 
thrift which are the foundations of success.— 
[P. H. in Rural New Yorker. 


IRRIGATION. 

C. L. Kiersted, of Kingston, Ulster County, 
N.Y., in the Transactions of the New York 
State Agricultural Society for 1859, makes the 
following statement : 

“I had about four acres, with a soil varying 
from two to six inches deep—the rock being 
bare in many places—lying on a slope or slop- 
ing both ways, with a small stream of water 
running from a swamp through ee part 
of the lot; the land was in grass, and produced 
about half a ton to the acre. 

“T put upon it manure; it did no good. The 

rass when wet would grow, but would soon 

ary up and Amount to mostly nothing. ‘I took 
a team witha strong plow, plowed two furrows 
in different places so as to take the water from 
the stream over the highest land, and let the 
water out whenever I desired it, Attended to 
it twice a week, letting on and off in different 
parts of the lot. The result was about three 
tons of hay to the acre, cut early, and a large 
aftergrowth. 

“The next year I took the water off; the re- 
sult was less than half a crop. 

“The year following, I let the.water on as be- 
fore, with the same good results. 

“I also had a piece of land—a coarse gravel ; 
nothing but Johnswort grew upon it. There 
was a large spring directly above the lot, though 
the water ran, as is mostly the case from 
springs, ih a channel directly acressthe lot. I 
went to work as before stated, and drew the wa- 
ter upon the land; the result was, red-top and 
herds-grass came, and grew so that it lodged.— 
Last’ year I mowed from one acre of ground 
8530 lbs. of hay, timothy and white clover, 
made mostly by irrigation.” 








Marker Farrs.—The advantages of market 
fairs have been thus concisely stated, after a 
thorough examination of the system: 

1. Greater convenience in buying, selling and 
exchanging. 

2. Greater saving of time, 

3. Cash for all things sold, 

4, The removal of middle men or speculators, 
giving better prices to producers, and less ex- 
pense to consumers. 

5. The abolition of the peddling system. 

6. More uniform knowledge of market prices. 

7, Increase of social intercourse among farm- 
ers. 
8. Increase of knowledge by comparison and 
experience. 

. Greater division of skilful and profitable 
agricultural labor, 

10. Stimulus to higher culture and better 
products. 

Il. Bringing the remote farmers into compe- 
tition with those nearer. 

12, Greater facilities for employing laborers 








and transacting business generally, 
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PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF A FARM COTTAGE. 
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We here present our readers with an illus- 
tration of a cheap, commodious, and very neat 
farm cottage. The ground plan, it will be 
seen, is admirably arranged: 

The reader will bear in mind that the dimen- 
sions of a house built on the foregoing plan, 
may vary in size, or may be constructed of bricks 
or stone, as may best suit the taste, ability, and 
wants of the occupant; but the posilion in re- 
gard to the sun, and the general arrangement 
may be the same. A dwelling of this kind, let 
it be remembered, is not designed for a city or 
village, where the buildings are prescribed in 
their limits, the architectural style of which, in 
order to break the monotony often observable 
in our larger towns, should be displayed in sin- 
gle and double cottages, neat and appropriate 
out-buildings, factories, churches and other pub- 
lie structures. 

GROUND FLOOR. 

H, denotes the. front. lobby or hall, 7 feet 
wide including the front stairs. P, a double 
parlor, 14x28 feet, with folding doors, commu- 





nicating with the front lobby or hall. Either 
or both of these parlors might be used as sleep- 
ing apartments, should circumstances require. 
L, a room communicating with the front lobby 
or hall, 11x12 feet, with a closet 4 feet square, 
and may be used for a library, office, living 
room, or nursery, according to the taste or 
wants of the occupant. B, a bedroom, designed 
for the head of the family, 11x12 feet, with a 
closet 4 feet square, and communicating with 
the library and dining-room. D, the dining- 
room, 14x20'feet, communicating with the front 
lobby H, the back entry E, and the cellar at 8. 
K, the kitchen, 12x20 feet, communicating with 
the dining-room by the back eutry E, and a 
sliding window in the pantry C, with the wood- 
cellar at d, and the back-yard by the steps S. 
E, the back entry, 4x4. feet, communicating 
with the verandah by a passage under cover, 8 
feet wide. C, C, C, closets, or pantries. 8,8, 8,8, 
stairways, or steps. c, kitchen and dining- 
room chimney. d, trap door, covering the wood 
cellar stairs. /, the lightning conductor. 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
PHILOSOPHY FOR FARMERS. 


BY DR. JOHN T, HODGEN, OF ST. LOUIS. 
[Continued from July No.] 

The air which to-day dallys with the fading 
flower, and bears its rich perfume as the sweet- 
est breath of spring to the restless infant, ex- 
hausted by long disease ; may, to-morrow, as 
the moving element of the furious storm, up- 
root the mightiest oak of the forest and hurl it 
headlong up the mountain side, 

But for the agency of this mighty, moving 
element, this cgntinent had not been discovered. 

There is not an American heart that does not 
bound in an excess of joy, when its owner con- 
templates the rich boon bestowed upon the 
world of mankind by the discovery of this coun- 
try ; upon whose broad plains, in whose fertile 
valleys, and on whose mountains wealth to an 
untold extent and of every desirable kind, is 
stored, requiring only patient, persevering ef- 
fort to make it all available. 

On analysis of various vegetable matters, in- 
cluding hay, oats, beans, peas, wheat and po- 
tatoes, itis found that carbon forms about one- 
half, oxygen about one-third, hydrogen about 
five per cent., and nitrogen near two and a half 
per cent.; but all are variable. 

The elements derived from the air (those 
that enterinto the structure of plants), are, 
carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen; and 
it is my purpose now to show, what agency the 
atmosphere has in placing each of these ele- 
ments in a condition and position to be easily 
accessible to the vegetables that feed upon 
them. 

As has already been mentioned, carbonic 
acid forms about one part in twenty-five hun- 
dred of atmospheric air, by bulk; and is fur- 
nished to the air by the volcanic fires deep hid- 
den in. the bowels of the earth; and by every 
fire-fly taat flite in a still summer evening, like 
a miniature meteor through the darkness, It 
bubbles up with the sparkling waters of Sara- 
toga; and it fills the low, stagnant valley in 
which grows the deadly Upas. 


The fires that burn brightly, dispensing in- 
ward warmth, in defiance of the biting blasts 
of winter, give forth great volumes of carbonic 
acid; and even our bodies, in which are burn- 
ing @ thousand vital fires, all emit carbonic 
acid for the support of the vegetable world. 
All vegetable and animal decomposition gives 
forth carbonic acid—so that every moldering log, 
and leaf, and stick, is an agent for furnishing 
carbonic acid to the air. 


It. is a well-known fact, that there wasa time 
when no vegetable matter existed upon the 
earth ; when plants to gain weight at all, must 
needs gather their materials from the barren, 
igneous rocks, or from the atmosphere. It is 
also well known that since that time, vegetable 
and animal products in the fossil form, as in 
the beds of limestone and coal, and as peat and 
loam, have accumulated to an immense depth 
upon. its surface, telling as plainly as a written 
yecord could, that these materials were gathered 
originally from the air, 

We know that certain marls, containing no 
vegetable matter, produce abundant crops. 
Some plants, indeed, grow without contact with 
the soil at all. The moss of the South (that of 
which our matresses are made) will grow, and 
increase rapidly in weight when hanging on a 
wall; bulbous flower roots will grow if only 
furnished with. pure water and air; so also, 
many other plantse—all, doubtless, gathering 
their carbon from the air, either directly or in- 
directly, by their roots or leaves. 

Every farmer acts in accordance with these 
facts, when, wishing to restore his exhausted 
soil, he allows it to go fallow; for when he 
comes to examine it™after a year or two, he 
finds a layer of rich vegetable matter covering 
it; and, also, that it again yields good crops. 

There is not-a doubt but that, originally, the 
air was the sole source of carbon to plants; 
but that they do now draw this important ele- 
ment from’ other sources, is equally certain ; 
for if it were true that they found carbon only 
in the atmosphere surrounding them, they 
would grow as well without decomposing veg- 
etable matter about their roots, as with it— 
yet they donot. The truth appears to be, that, 
primarily, the air furnished all the carbon, but 
now plants gather it through other sources in- 
dependeatly of the air. 

Carbonic acid is readily absorbed by, or dis- 
solved in, water; and it is probable that it is 
only in this form that plants,: by their roots, 
take it up; while by their leaves they gather it 
directly from the air, by the aid of the sun- 
light. 

Water absorbs. its own volume of carbonic 
acid gas as it falls through, or exists as vapor 
in the air; and whether it condenses on the 
earth as the crystal dew-drop, or falls as the 
dashing rain, the pelting hail, or the light and 
fleecy snow, it comes loaded with carbonic acid 
gas—the soil ‘is saturated, and plants, by num- 
berless spongioles, drink “in the refreshing 





liquid. The vessels of the plants are thus filled 
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with the fresh formed blood, which, with a 
force equal in some instances to the pressure of 
40 atmospheres, or 600 pounds to the square 
inch, rushes upward to the surface of the 
leaves, where the water is evaporated, the oxy- 
gen separated from the plant, and the carbon 
fixed in the solid parts, there to remain as an 
element of vegetable structure throughout the 
plant’s whole existence. 

But the decomposing vegetable matter of the 
soil yields carbonic acid. This like the other is 
dissolved in the water, and taken up by the 
roots. 

A large proportion of the vegetable loam (hu- 
mus) of our soil, is carbon—corresponding to 
pulverized charcoal. Now, this carbon has a 
very strong affinity for carbonic acid; for fresh- 
ly burned charcoal will absorb 35 times its own 
volume of carbonic acid. This being constantly 
kept in contact with the water of the soil, se- 
cures to it perfect saturation with carbonic acid ; 
ready to furnish the greatest possible quantity 
of carbon to the plants growing thereon: so 
that in fact here we find one mode by which vege- 
table mold acts as a fertilizer. Another way 
in which it is beneficial, is, that it absorbs moie- 
ture from the atmosphere, so that soils abound- 
ing in it do not suffer from drouth as other soils 
do. 

Our best farmers say: “Keep your plows run- 
ning in dry weather, and your crops will not 
suffer.’ And it is for this reason the freshly 
loosened soil absorbs carbonic acid from the 
atmosphere, and moisture too; and by keep- 
ing the soil light, both pass during the night 
80 deep into the soil, that they are not dissipa- 
ted by the next day’s sun, but are absorbed by 
the roots, and goto nourish the plant. 

We see, in the balance kept up by the animal 
kingdom on the one hand, and the vegetable on 
the other, another evidence of the wisdom that 
designed the majestic scheme that is being car- 
ried out'in the physical world about us, Ani- 
mals give off carbonic acid, plants consume it ; 
animals die in its presence, plants feed upon it, 
and are nourished by it. If plants, like ani- 
mals, gave off and did not consume carbonic 
acid, such a quantity would soon exist as would 
destroy not only animal but vegetable life: so 
that by the action of plants the great aerial 
ocean is robbed of those elements that must 
destroy animal life if allowed to accumulate in 
it, whilst by animal exhalation plants are nour- 
ished, Thus the atmosphere is kept balanced 
in its proper elements, and all goes on harmo- 
niously and happily under a wisely balanced 
system that i provision not oat for man’s 





every want, but also.takes care of all the ani- 
mal and vegetablecreation, 

Thus it is, a continual balance is kept up; 
and the air is kept by vegetable absorption fit 
for the use of the animal kingdom ; and by an- 
imal exhalation with the combustive changes of 
volcanic action, the vegetable kingdom is sup- 
plied with earbon tor its growth, 


ss 


TILE MACHINES. 

The nevessity of under-draining a consider- 
able portion of the land in all our agricultural 
districts in order that farming may be more cer- 
tain, has made it indispensable that machines 
should be invented for tile manufacture. It 
is now about twenty years since tile machines 
were first used in England, though under-drain- 
ing hae been practiced there for a much longer 
time. About five years ago, tile machines 
were introduced into Ohio, since which time 
nearly fifty machines have been put in opera- 
tion in the State. Quite reeently we had an o 
portunity of examining the Mattice & Penfield 
machine in operation; it is manufactured by 
J. W. Penfield, of Willoughby, Lake county; 
over thirty of them are in use in Ohio, With 
the improvements recently added, we are sure 
it will meet the wants of tile makers, who wish 
to make the tile. rapidly and with the expend- 
iture of little manual labor. The whole opera- 
tion of grinding the ciay; screening from it 
small stones, molding it into tile, and placing 
them on drying boards, is performed with one 
operation by the same machine. The labor re- 
quired to drive it is easily performed by one 
pair of horses. One man throws the clay from 
the pit into the machine, where it is cut, ground 
and mixed thoroughly. A scraper on the bot- 
tom of the shaft fills the clay box at each turn 
of the ape which is then closed so that the 
plunger pushes a// the clay through the dies, 
instead of a portion of it back into the hopper, 
as is usually the case. The screen removes all 
fine stone which will not pass through the dies, 
so as to render unnecessary a set of cylinders for 
crushing them, Instead of the tile being left 
on rollers, to be removed with a fork, they are 
left on the drying boards and one man removes 
these to the car on which they are left to dry. 
The same person also places the drying boards 
on the roller, so that only two men are required 
to work the machine; indeed, one man can 
work it alone, though not so rapidly. The 
wires for. cutting the tile are on a movable 
frame, which can be so adjusted as to make it 
unnecessary to cut one or more inches of waste. 
at each operation. The car on which the tile 
are dried ig on wheels and a track, which 
brings it close to the delivery, so as to make 
it easy to place the tile on it. When full, it is 
run under the shed with ease. The number of 
tile which it is capable of making per day, of 
course, depends on the quality of the clay and 
the rapidity with which it is worked ; no doubt, 
it is capable of making, when driven to its 
fullest capacity, at the rate of twelve thousand 
two-inch tile per day. At any rate, it will 
make enough to satisfy any reasonable manu- 
facturer. 
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The Proper Method of Milking Cows. 
BY C. L, FLINT! 

The manner of milking exerts a more power- 
fal and lasting influence on the productiveness 
of the cow than most farmers are aware of.— 
That'a slow and careless milker soon dries up 
the best of cows, every practical farmer and 
dairyman knows; but a careful examination of 
the beautiful structure of the udder will serve 
further to fo ph the proper mode of milking, 
to obtain and keep up the largest yield. “The 
udder of a cow,” says a writer in the Rural Cy- 

edia, “is a unique mass, composed of two 
symmetrical parts, simply united to each other 
by a cellular tissue, lax, and very abundant; and 
exch of these pe comprises two divisions or 
quarters, which consist of many smal! granules, 
and are connected together bya compact laminous 
tissue; and from each quarter proceed systems 
of ducts, which form successive unions and con- 
fluences, somewhat in the manner of the many 
affluents of a large river, until they terminate in 
one grand excretory canal, which passes down 
through the elongated mammillary body call- 
ed-the teat. Its lactiferous or milk tubes, how- 
ever, do not, as might be supposed, proceed 
exactly from smaller to larger ducts by a grad- 
ual and regular enlargement, because it would 
not have been proper that the secretion of milk 
should escape as it was formed; and therefore 
we find an apparatus adapted for the purpose 
of retaining it for a proper time. This appar- 
atus is to be found ‘both in the teat and in the 
internal construction of the udder. The teat 
resembles a funnel in shape, and somewhat in 
office; and it is possessed of a considerable de- 
ee of elasticity. It seems formed principal- 
y of the cutis, with some muscular fibres, and 
it is covered on the outside by cuticle, like 
every other part of the body; but the cuticle 
here not only covers the exterior, but also turns 
be and lines the inside of the extremity 
° the teat, as far as it 16 contracted, and there 
terminates by a frilled edge, the rest of the in- 
terior of the teats and ducts being lined by mu- 
cousmembrane. But as the udder in most ani- 
mals is attached in a pendulous manner to the 
y, and as the weight of the column of fluid 
would press with a force which would, in every 
case, overcome the resistance of the contractions 
of the extremity, or prove oppressive to the teat, 
there is in the internal arrangement of the ud- 
der a provision mate to obviate this difficulty. 
The various ducts, as they are united, do not 
become gradually enlarged so as to admit the 





‘ready flow of milk in a continual stredm to the 


teat; but are-so arranged ae to take off, in a 
great measure, ‘the extreme pressure to which 
the teat would be otherwise exposed, Each 
main duct, as it enters into another, has a con- 
traction produced, by which a kind of valvular 
apparatus is formed in such a manner as to be- 
come pouches or sacks, capable of containing 
the great body.of the milk, In consequence of 
this arrangement, it is necessary that a kind of 
movement upwards, or lift, should ‘be’ given to 
the udder before the teat is drawn, to force out 
the milk ; and by this lift the milk is displaced 
from these pouches, and escapes into the teat, 
and is then easily squeezed out; while the con- 
tractions, or pouches, at the same time resist, in 
a certain degree, the return or reflux of the dis- 
placed milk.” 

The first requisite of a good milker is, of 
course, the utmost cleanliness. Without this, 
the milk is unendurable. The udder should, 
therefore, be carefully cleaned before the’ milk- 
ing commences, The milker a begin gradu- 
ally and gently, but.should steadily increase the 
rapidity of the operation till the udder is emp- 
tied, using a Gail putfloiently large to hold all, 
without the necessity of changing. Cows are 
very sensitive, and the pail cannot be changed, 
por can the milker stop or rise during the pro- 
cess of milking, without leading the cow more 
or less to withhold her milk. e utmost care 
should be taken to strip to the last drop, and to 
do it rapidly, and not in a slow and negligent 
manner, which is sure to have ita effect onthe 
yield of the cow. If any milk is left, it is re- 
absorbed into the system or else becomes caked, 
and diminishes the tendency to secrete a full 
quantity afterwards. Milking as dry as possi- 
ble is especially necessary with young cows with 
their. first: calf, as the mode of milking and the 
length of time to which they can be made to 
hold out, will have very much to do with their 
milking qualities as long as they live. 

At the age of two or three years the milky 
glands. have not become fully developed, and 
their largest development will depend very 
greatly upon the management after the first 
calf. Cows should have, therefore, the most 
milk-producing food; be treated with constant 
peatlanene never, struck, or spoken to harshly, 

ut coaxed and caressed; and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred they will grow up gentle 
and quiet. But harshness is worse than use- 
less.. Nothing does so much to dry a cow up, 
especially a young cow. ' 

The longer the young cow, with her first and 
second calf, can be made. to hold out, the more 
surely will this habit be fixed’'upon her. Stop 
milking her four months ‘before the next call, 
and it will be difficult to make her hold out to 
within four or six weeks of the time of calving 
afterwards. Induce her, if possible, by moist 
and succulent food, and by careful milking, to 
hold out even up to the time of ¢alving, if you 
desire to milk her so long, and this habit will 
be likely to be fixed u ber for life. But do 
not expect to obtain the full yield of @ cow the 
first year after calving. Some of the very best 
cows are slow to develop their best qualities; 
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and..no.cow reaches her prime till the age of 


five or six years, , 

The extreme importance of care and attention 
to these points cannot be overestimated. The 
wild cows grazing on the plains of South Amer- 
ica are sald to give ‘only about three or four 
quarts a day at the highth of the flow; and 
many an owner of large herds in Texas, it is 
said, has’ too little milk for family use, and 
sometimes receives his supply of butter from the 
New York market. . There is, therefore, a con- 
stant tendency to dry up in milch cows; and it 
must be guarded against with special care, till 
the habit of yielding a large quantity and yield- 
ing it long, becomes fixed in the young animal, 
when, with proper care, it may easily be kept up. 

If gentle and mild treatment is observed and 
persevered in, the operation appears to be one 
of pleasure to the animal, as it undoubtedly is ; 
but if an opposite course is pursued—if at every 
restless movement, caused perhaps by pressing 
asore teat, the animal is harshly spoken to— 
she will be likely to learn to kick as a habit, 
and it will be difficult to overcome it ever after- 
wards, To induce quietness and readiness to 
give down the milk freely, it is better that the 
cow should be fed at milking time with cut feed, 
or roots, placed within her cour reach. 

I have never practiced milking more than 
twice a day, because in spring and summer 
other farm work was too pressing to allow of it; 
but there is no doubt that for some weeks after 
calving, and in the highth of the flow, the cows 
ought, if possible, to be milked regularly three 
times a day—at early'morning, noon, and ti ht. 
Every practieal dairyman knows that cows thus 
milked give a larger quantity of milk than if 
milked only twice, though it may not be quite 
80 rich ; and in young cows, no doubt, it has a 
tendency to promote the development of the ud- 
der and milk veins. A frquent milking stimu- 
lates an increased secretion therefore, and 
ought never to be neglected in the milk dairy, 
either in the case of young cows or very large 
milkers, at the highth of the flow, which will 
ordinarily be for two or three months after 


ving. 

The charge of this branch of the dairy should 
generally be intrusted to women, hey are 
more gentleand winningthan men. The same 
person should milk the samie cow regularly, 
and: not change from one to another, unless 

€ are special reasons for it, 

There being a wide difference in the quality 
a8 well ds in the quantity of milk of different 
cows, no dairyman should neglect to test the 
milk.of each new addition to his dairy stock, 
whether it be an animal of his own raising or 
one brought from abroad.. A lactometer is a 
Very convenient instrument here; but any one 
can set the milk of each cow separately at first, 
and-give it a fair and full. trial, when the dif- 
ference will be found to be great. Economy 
will dictate that the cows least adapted to the 
Purpose should be disposed of, and their place 
supplied by better ones. 


‘Boop. or Cows Avren Catvina.—It is cus- 





diately after calving, with warm slops—a pail 
of bran or meal and warm water, well salted ; 
and a better diet is commented at once in order 
to get as much milk as possible. This is objected 
to by some as contrary to nature, and very like- 
ly to induce caked bag and milk fever; also that 
the cow should have rest dnd quiet. It is an 
error to suppose that tasking the stomach after 
the fatigue of parturition can be otherwise than’ 
hurtful. A drink of waterand a little dry hay 
is enough for the first day, and she should have 
nothing better than the best hay for three or 
four days—until all inflammatory symptoms 


are past. 


2a 
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QUINSY IN HOGS. 

Ep. Vatrzy Farmer: I have just lost, by 
death, four of my best breeding sows, by the 
throat swelling so large and full that they could 
not inhale air sufficient to support life, but 
choked to death, The disease s¢ems to be in- 
fectious, for none of my herd caught it but those 
sleeping together. I have other hogs fed on 
the same food and receiving the same treat- 
ment, but none of them have taken it. The 
sow that took the sore throat first, was a Nea- 
politan, inclined to be fat; and she was fat at 
thetime, and soon died. I have lost many Suf- 
folks by this disease. This breed is very sub- 
ject to death by suffocation from the swollen 
throat. The larger breeds are less subject to it, 

Why hogs should have this disease at this 
season, I can’t perceive. The weather is tem- 
perate; there are no extremes; no cold or wet 
to produce any such disease, 

Now, Mr. Editor, my object in writing this 
article is to ask your readers who are raising 
hogs, if they can give any recipe for the cure of 
this disease, 

The swelling is from the inside outward.— 
Bloody mucus matter forms and discharges. A 
lean, poor hog may get well, but fat ones do not, 

The subject.of disease in swine, horses, sheep 
and cattle, is a very important one to us who 
are raising stock; and if farmers, or others, 
have any remedies that they know are effectual 
for the cure of diseases, they would confer a 
great favor upon your readers if they would 
send their remedies to the Valley Farmer for 
publication, ‘ 

Last winter I lost. many hogs by the hog 
cholera, and now I am losing them by sore 
throat, and I see and sensibly feel the import- 
ance of understanding and knowing how to cure 
the diseases to which all kinds of stock are sub- 





ject. 


Hoping to hear from some of your readers, 





tomary with many farmers to feed cows imme- 


I am, H. L. B, 
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Contraction of the Feet of Horses. 


The tendency of a horse’s feet, in a healthy 
condition, are to expand whenever the weight 
of the body is thrown upon them, Being a very 
complicated piece of mechanism, they are very 
easily disarranged, and once out of order are 
difficult of per hence the necessity of pre- 
serving them,in a sound condition. 

Contraction is caused— 

1, By cutting away the bars of the feet, 
which are the main stays for the support of the 


quarters. 

2. By (opening the heels as the smith calls 
it) cutting away a portion of the frog, in con- 
sequence of which the moisture of the frog be- 
comes absorbed, loses its elasticity, and destroy- 
ing its function, thus exposing the feet to injury 
by concussion. 

3. By standing upon plank floors. 

4. By improper shoeing. 

An ordinary observer will, upon an examina- 
tion of the common shoe, notice that it inclines 
from. without inwards at the heels, thus forming 
a concavity for the feet to rest in; the conse- 
quence is a lateral resistance to the expansion 
ot the hoofs, when the weight of the animal is 
thrown upon them. The effects of this resist- 
ance is to force the heels together, creating 

ressure upon the sensitive parte within the 

orny case; establishing fever by which the 
moisture of the hoofs is rapidly absorbed, rend- 
dering the hoofs hard, brittle, and liable to 
crack, and frequently causing corns, navicular 
joint lameness, bony deposits to be thrown out 
from the lateral wings or processes of the coffin 
bones, rendering the animal permanently lame 
or unsound. hese are but few of the bad 
effects arising from contraction; enough, how- 
ever, to serve our purpose at present. 

REMEDY. 

Preserve a level bearing by making the shoes 
pater flat on the quarters, so ag not to inter- 

re with the expansion of the feet. Should 
contraction already exist to a considerable ex- 
tent, bevel the shoes slightly outward at the 
heels, in order to facilitate expansion. Care 
should be used not to bevel too much, or bulg- 
ing of the lower part of the hoofs at the quar- 
ters will be the result. The shoes should im all 
cases be forged and not twisted, as is sometimes 
done to save trouble by the bungling smith.— 
Proper applications to soften the horny parts 
and promote elasticity, should also be used. 
Such preparations are put up in the form of 
hoof ointments.—[{R. Jennings, VS. 


ip > 
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Buioat iw Carriz.—H. D. Court, of Bedford, 
writes to the Michigan Farmer, that when cattle 
are bleated from eating wet clover, or horses 
from eating green clover, he has found a sure 
remedy in giving to the animal an ordinary 
charge of gunpowder, mixed with about the 
same quality of fine salt, in the hand, and 
thrown on the tongue every fifteen minutes, un- 
til two or three doses are given. 

He says: ‘In the summer of 1858, I had five 
head taken at one time, two of which were se- 
vere cases; but this treatment saved them.— 





The same week the hides of forty head were 
sent into Battle Creek, and all from animals 
that had been lost by eating wet clover.” 


oo 


Care of Breeding Mares. 

Ep. Vatizy Farmer: A good deal of in- 
formation should be imparted to the public on 
the subject of the care of breeding mares. | 
have been raising colts for many years, and 
have learned by experience a good many things, 
which if I had been made acquainted with when 
I-started in life, the knowledge would have been 
worth thousands of dollars to me, I have kept 
mares for breeding, and in one year had as many 
as six, which were served by one of the best 
stallions I could procure, not one of which had 
acolt; and now I am satisfied the cause was 
that I kept them upon a white clover pasture, 
I laid all the blame on the stallion, then; but 
now I lay it upon my own ignorance. 

Of late I always keep my mares in the 
stable for three or four days after service, on dry 
teod, and I hardly ever fail of getting a colt. 

I am also careful for the first three weeks not 
to put my mares to severe work, or drive them 
fast, as I believe the foal is frequently lost when 
in the unformed or half formed state. Moder- 
ate exercise will do no harm, but overtaxing 
the mare in any respect is dangerous to the foal. 
Mares should also be kept away several days 
from geldings, after service, as they will tease 
them and thus frequently cause them to mis- 
carry at this early st@e. 

I believe moderately regular exercise is bene- 
ficial to the mare and foal; but over exertion 
or abuse of any kind is highly prejudicial.— 
Regularity in feeding, watering and exercise, is 
important; so are healthy, well-lighted, well- 
ventilated stables. Mares should always be 
treated with the greatest kindness and gentle- 
ness—kicking, beating and abusing a breeding 
mare, is outrageous. I may, in future num- 
bers of your valuable journal have more to say 
on the subject of horses. Horseman. 








Horse Taurine 1n Ovp Trwes.—A_ horse- 
breaker in “the good old times of Queen Bess,” 
gives the following directions: 

“If your horse does not stand still, or hesi- 
tatee—then al rate with a terrible voyce; and 
beat him yourself with a good stick upon the 
head between his ears, and then stick him in 
one legge after another, ae fast as your legges 
might walk; your legges must go like two 
bouching beetles.” 
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Breaking Fast Trotting Horses. 

Ep. Vatizey Farmer: It appears to me that a 
subject of so much importance as this is sadly 
overlooked by our agricultural journals. I take 
several agricultural papers, and I find no direc- 
tions for training horses to trot rapidly. Experi- 
ence demonstrates that as much and more de- 
pends upon training than upon the horse. I 
know some gentlemen who always have fast 
trotters, who can, with almost every horse they 
purchase, so train them as to trot a mile in less 
than three minutes, and some of them consider- 
ably less. 

Of course they purchase horses which are well 
made for speed, and step well, but they are by 
no means fast when purchased. They buy 
these horses at low prices, and the first we know 
these same horses have been sold for $500, $1000, 
or $2000. Now, ifthe proper system of train- 
ing horses to trot were promulgated, the farm- 
er, who raises these horses, might just as well 
get these high prices as the person who has pur- 
chased them and put them up to their greatest 
speed. 

I can see nothing wrong in publishing the 
method of training adopted by the most success- 
ful trainers. I am not recommending, bear in 
mind, the practice of betting on the speed of 
horses. No man condemns this in stronger 
terms than myself. Betting and gambling, in 
any degree, and on anything, is highly repre- 
hensible and pernicious. 

But the speed of a Horse increases its value.— 
Gentlemen in our cities want fine horses and 
fast ones, and are willing to pay big prices for 
them. If, then, farmers can know how to de- 
velop the speed of their horses, and learn which 
ean be made fast, so as to command a high 
price, I think it highly proper; and my object 
in this article is to ask those who have skill in 
training their horses to tell us in what that 
skill consists, and what method of training to 
pursue. Perhaps, however, those who have 
this skill are not willing to impart it. Some of 
your readers, I know, are skilful trainers, and 
we will see whether they are willing to tell us 


what they do to develop the greatest trotting 
speed of their horses. Missouri. 


<tt> 
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Warer ror Srocx.—At this hot season of 
the year all animals need a Jarge amount of 
cool, refreshing water. Those pastures not sup- 
plied with water, should 
possible, arm, stagnant, muddy water, is 
not what stock should have. If ponds are de- 
pended upon, they should be made deep, and 
shade trees should be planted around them to 

p the water cool. 


as speedily as | po 





THE THUMPS IN HOGS. 


As the treatment of the diseases incident to 
our domestic animals, is of much importance to ~ 
the agriculturist, and all others owning this 
description of property, I wish to direct public 
attention to the use of veratrum viride, or green 
hellebore, for the cure of inflammatory cases.— 
The credit of introducing thie remedy to the 
medical profession, is due to Dr. Norwood, who 
made its investigation a speciality. It hasa 
specific, controlling influence upon the action 
of the heart and circulation, reducing it with 
certainty to any desirable standard ; and hence, 
by taking off the force of the sanguineous cir- 
culation, relieves the over fullness and disten- 
sion of the capillary vessels implicated in the 
local disease, and enables the recuperative pow- 
ers of nature to effect a cure. It also, and with 
almost equal certainty, allays morbid or undue 
nervous excitability. This it does, perhaps, by 
a specific action upon the brain, a hoa it is 
not strictly a narcotic. 


I have not as yet used this remedy in very 
many cases; but in those in which I have giv- 
en it, the effect has been entirely satisfactory : 
nay, really astonishing. In the “thumps” of 
hogs, it has proved so far entirely successful.— 
The “thumps,” I believe, is a Western phrase, 
nothing more nor less, however, than Pneumo- 
nia or inflammation of the lungs, showing it- 
self by gradual loss of appetite, cough and hur- 
ried respiration; the panting continues to in- 
crease until the muscles of the abdomen and 
thorax as far forward as the region of the heart, 
contract with each respiration with a jerk or 
thumping action —hence the name, thumps. 
This is a very fatal condition, and the aninialso 
affected almost invariably dies. 


I have lost many valuable pigs with this dis- 
ease. The past fall I had a valuable lot of 
young hogs, weighing gross from 150 to 200 Ibs. 
each, and from some cause they all contracted 
pneumonia. One case soon ran into thumps, 
and in the course of two daysdied. To this one 
I gave notreatment. The next began to thump 
badly. I put it into a separate pen, and gave 
ten bule of tincture of veratrum viride, mixed 
in a little milk, three times a day, and in a few 
days turned it out quite well. A third one also 
ran into the thumps very badly before I discov- 
ered it; so much so that I thought it could not 
possibly live. I gave ita chance, however, with 
fifteen drops of the tincture, three times a day, 
and in three days it was quite recovered. 


So much for my experience with the hog, 
which I consider the most difficult animal to 
cure when much diseased. I would not hesi- 
tate to use this remedy in the inflammator 
diseases of other animals. I have used it muc 
in diseases of the human family, and have 
always found it safe and efficacious although 
werful. The dose of the tincture for an adult 
is from two to six drops, repeated from three 
to six hours, according to circumstances and its 
effects. By this standard we may graduate the 
dose for our animals, Very Respectfully, 


[Germantown Telegraph.} J. W. Sauer. 
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HORSE BARBEBRING 


: Natare provides for the calorific protection of 


the horse’s body, on the approach of winter, by 
causi ng the growth of a thicker and larger coat- 
ing of fur. But our modern horse dealers have 
discovered that this protection is a mistake, so 
far as active working animals. are concerned, 
and was only intended for horses of leisure, 
that have nothing to.do but crunch their fodder 
and frisk about among the geese and hens of the 
country barnyard. 

It is-alleged, and apparently with philosophi- 
cal correctness, that a working-horre, covered 
with Nature’s winter greatcoat, will sweat more 
easily, and is therefore more liable to injury by 
cold, foundering, &. than if its hair were 
shorter, because the heavy coat retains the per- 
spiration moisture for a long time, and prevents 
proper drying off. Accordingly the remedy is 
to clipthe hair. This is a queer operation ; and 
under the hands of an expert fessor, the 
animal is transmogrified into ‘ta horse of quite 
another color,” 

The clipping operation is commenced as soon 
as the winter hair is fairly grown. With a pair 
of slender scissors or shears, the barber careful- 
ly clips off the horse’s covering as closely as the 
nature of the cutting instrument will allow.— 
But even the nicest shearing would necessarily 
leave some hairs longer than others, and the 
skin will present a jagged, uneven appearance. 
The ‘next process, therefore, is to singe the horse, 
80 as to burn off all stray, protruding hairs, and 
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secure @ smooth, uniform surface. For this pur- 
pose, a shallow, oblong la is, used, with a 
ong nich tube, so as to produce a broad flame 
that will singe a considérable'width of the hair 
at once. . The lamp is filled with alcohol. The 
operator holds a piece of tin plate in one hand, 
with which he lifts the points of the hair; the 
lamp carried in the other hand is then carefully 
brought up to the plate, and the hair evenly 
burned off. ‘ In this way the entire’ body of the 
animal is carefully gone over until the hair is 
all singed down to an even thickness. 

After this several blankets are piled upon the 
horse, and a profuse sweat is produced. He is 
then thoroughly scraped down with a steel 
blade, which removes all dirt from the skin, 
with the loose hairs and singed ends. Thus 
finished off, the animal presents a sleek and 
natural sort of appearance. 

The whole operation requires three days’ time 
of a good workman, and, at the end of the pro- 
cess, we would hardly know the animal by its 
color, so great is the change produced. A shiny 
black horse.is changed to mouse color; and in 
all cases, the outer coat being removed, it is the 
short undergrowth hair that becomes only visi- 
ble. The clipping operation, well done, costs 
$10. The horse thus treated, of course requires 
heavier blanketing when standing in the stable; 
three thick blankets being usually employed.— 
It is said that these clipped horses enjoy better 
health in wintér, and will do more work, than 
if the above manipulations were not practiced. 
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EXPLANATIONS. 
Forehead. 
Face. 
Cheek. 
Muzzle. 
Neck. 
Neck vein. 
Shoulder point. 
* Arm. 
Shank, 
Elbow. 
Brisket, or breast. 
. Shoulder. 
Crops. 
Loin. 
Hips, hocks, or huckles. 
Crupper bone. 
Rump, or pin bone. 
Round bone, or whirl. 
Thigh oy geal 

igh, or it. 
Flank. Pe 
- Plates... 
- Back, or chine. 
Throat. 
Hind quarter. 
Chest. 
Gambril, or hock. 
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TERMS, DENOTING THE EXTERNAL PARTS OF CATTLE. 


Every reader may not be familiar with the terms generally used to denote the external parte or 
points of neat cattle, and the above cut may be useful to such as are not well acquainted with the 
stbject. In describing animals the same terms should be used by all, not only throughout the 
eotuntry, but there should be a uniformity throughout the reading world, then there will be no 
confusion.- The publication of figured or lettered animals for this purpose, in books and agricul- 


tural papers, as standard objects, greatly tends to a uniformity so desirable; and it enables 
every one to use the appropriate terms when treating of animals. | 
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A Flying Visit Among Fruit Growers. 
About the middle of Juné we made 4 call up- 
on some of our patrons engaged in fruit culture. 
Our visit was short, and we write of what we 
saw from memory, as we neglected to take notes. 


J. 8. Seymour, Eureka, St. Louis County, 
was the first gentleman we called upon.’ He is 
cultivating the Lawton Blackberry to a greater 
extent than any one else in thecounty.. He has 
several acres in cultivation, and the bushes are 
heavily laden with fruit, He will market a 
portion of the fruit, and manufacture wine from 
the balance. He thinks the Lawton Blackber- 
ry can be profitably cultivated for wine alone.— 
He plants in rows 8 or 10 feet apart, and about 
4 feet apart in the row; but lets thé plants be- 
come thicker in the row when they come. into 
bearing. 

He is also cultivating to a considerable ex- 
tent the strawberry and grape. Of the straw- 
berries, Wilson’s Albany surpasses all others 
for profitable culture, and he intends to grow no 
other variety. Of grapes, the Concord has 
proved itself superior to all others, and this 
will be the leading variety he will cultivate.— 
He says the Concord will produce three pounds 
to the Diana, Isabella, and Catawba one pound, 
the second year after bearing. We are satisfied 
that the introduction of the Concord Grape in 
the South-West will prove to be of inestimable 
advantage to fruit growers. For. hardiness, 
productiveness, and freedom from ‘mildew and 
rot, it has as yet no equal. It also makes a 
most desirable wine, as has been proven by Mr. 
Geo. Husmann, of Hermann. 

Our next visit was to Mr. F. W. Braches, 
Gray’s Summit, Franklin Co. Mo. Mr. B: has 
chosen a most excellent locality for raising 
fruit. ‘The locality is very high, and peaches 
and other tender fruit are here produced every 
year. Mr, B, has cultivated with great success 
for many years, peaches, apples, pears, cherries, 


and grapes, The Catawba is an. old ‘‘stand- 
by” with-him, ‘and by careful culture; good ab- 
tention, and close watching any decayed berries 
and removing them, and proper pruning, he 
| has made its culture succeseful and profitable.— 
He has not yet experimented as much with 
other varieties as’ we would like to seé him, and 
| think that when the Concord has been fally tried 


> | by him, it’will prove in all respects more desira- 
} 
| ble. 


And we know so good an appreciator of 
| the grape must be pleased aleo with the Dela- 
ware, and Taylor or Bullit. 

Mr. B, is paying much attention to the cul- 
ture of the Dwarf Pear. He has planted out 
many hundred the past spring, and is training 
them all on trellises, With the excellent at- 
tention which Mr, B. bestows upon all his fruit, 
we feel confident that dwarf pear culture will 
prove a source of profit and pleasureto him. 

The Wilson’s Albany Strawberry has. so far 
surpassed all other varieties on his place (and 
he has tried a large number of them) that he 
will hereafter cultivate only the Albany. 

We, also visited Messrs, Husmann & Man- 
waring, of Hermann, and found a,great, prom; 
ise of fruit of all kinds this season, Their apple,. 
peach and pear trees were all loaded with jruit. 
It has been contended by,some that the pear 
could not be cultivated with profit: but these 
gentlemen have large annual crops which they 
always sell at high prices. Their trees are: all 
standard, . They bave not tested dwarf. pear 
culture yet, but we believe they planted out 
quite a number of dwarf pear trees this spring. 

Messrs. H, & M, are paying much attention: 
to grape culture. We believe they will have 
over sixty varieties in bearing this fall. 


FE. M. Avery, of Cherry Hill Farm, St. Louis 
County, has a fine fruit farm, about 10 miles 
south of St. Louis. There are about a thou- 
sand apple trees in bearing. The best and 
most profitable early variety Mr. A. finds to be 
the Red June; next on the list comes the Early 
Harvest. An early variety, which he calls 
the Early Ann, is also a meritorious apple, 
ripening with the Red June and Early Harvest 
—we are not acquainted with this ‘variety. 
The Maiden’s Blush succeeds admirably here, 
and is a productive and profitable apple. Mr. 
Avery planted’ 1000 Concord grapes this spring 
—very fine plants—and all are doing well. We 
think he will’ reap a rich ‘harvest from them. 
Ripening as they do two or three weeks before 
the Catawba, they will come into market before 








it is glutted, and command a high price. 
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é [Written for the Valley Farmer.} 
Calendar of reg om in the Vine- 


BY GEORGE HUSMANNS. 
AUGUST. 


As this is the month for the coloring and 
ripening of the earlier varieties of grapes, the 
vineyard will need close attention, 

If your vines have been thoroughly summer 
pruned, the grapes will be well covered with 
young leaves, and but little tying will be needed. 
Should some. bunches, however, be too much 
exposed, tie young shoots over them, as this is 
the month for, sun scald. As this: month is 
generally yery dry, keep the ground mellow, and 
hill up, to the vines slightly, either with the 
plow or hoe. . 

Birds will be very troublesome, especially on 
your early grapes. If you have but a few vines 
of an early variety, protect them by mosquito 
netting; it will be the easiest plan. For the 
general crop, there will be no other plan than to 
send a man or boy into the vineyard, to make 
all the noise he can and scare them off; for I 
will not suppose that you, gentle reader, are 
ohe of those bird-slaughtering, blood-thirsty 
iwnen, who wage war constantly on these the 
best friends of the vine grower. Cherish and 
protect them on your place, and especially in 
the vineyard—they will destroy millions of in- 
pects: even if they do eat grapes, it is only 
their due for benefits conferred, which they take. 

This will be the time for summer layering. — 
Lay the young shoots you wish to layer flat on 
the ground, or bend them down, and cover 
about'‘an inch deep with mellow soil, leaving 
the tops out. 

Get suitable casks in readiness to receive 
your must, if you intend to make wine. If you 
get. new casks, such as will hold from 150 to 
200 gallons are the most convenient size. Have 
them made of good, well-seasoned white-oak 
wood, and bound with strong iron hoops. Pre- 
pare everything, for wine making next month. 
You need a good cool cellar—arched, if possible; 
a large tub, or vat, to receive your mashed 
grapes—this ought to be wide and low, to make 

it more convenient, with a faucet on one side 
to draw off the must; .a press, of which there 
ave many different kinds in use. One of the 
cheapest and most convenient kind is the fol- 
lowing: An,iron screw, three or four inches in 
diameter, is used, either in a strong upright 
frame, or coming up through the centre of the 
platform. .A strong, tight, box platform, six or 
#even fest square, is made of strong plank 
which are grooved, It ought to slope two or 


‘or surface of walls, with a hold so firm as not 


three inches towaréle ope side, which is left 
open, the sides being about six inches high.— 
This is wedged in’ between heavy timber, and a 
gutter placed ufiderneath, to lead the must into 
a tub on ome side. Boards to lay across the 
mashed grapes, and oak scantlings to receive 
the pressure, complete the arrangement. The 
power is applied by a strong lever through the 
nut of the screw. Youaleo want plenty of pails 
to cut your grapes into—tin pails are best for 
that purpose, If you haye all these things pre- 
pared, you can rest easy until next month. 


ee Se 


[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
HARDY CLIMBING PLANTS, ° 
THE HONEYSUCKLE. 
BY CAREW SANDERS. 
There is no class of plants which combines 


so many attractions as the climbing and twin- 
ing ones; none so elegant and graceful in habit: 
and when to this is added the perfection of 
beauty in the form and eoloré of the flowers, to- 
gether with unsurpassed fragrance, as in the 
case of the family of plants under consideration, 
we think the’claim dbove set up for them is 
not too high. 

Climbing plants, as is well known, depend 
upon other and stronger plants, as trees, &c. 
for their support, without which they would 
trail on the ground; but nature has provided 
them in various ways, with the means to em- 
brace and cling to the nearest object within 
reach, which they often grasp and adhere to 
with the tenacity of life itself. 

Some are furnished with delicate tendrils or 
strings, which are thrown forward and grasp 
the spray or twigs of other trees, and hold 
themselves as firmly and strong as with a tie of 
string. Of this class is the Grape Vine, Wis- 
tayia, and others, Others are provided with 
aerial rootlets, which clasp the trunks of trees, 





to be separated without tearing the parts: the 
English Ivy, and Virginia Creeper or Ameri- 
ean Ivy, are familiar examples of this. Whilst 
others, and a large number of them, climb by 
twining the main stem spirally around other 
bodies, as trunks of trees, poles, or anything 
that is within their reach. Of this class the 
Pole. Bean, Hop Vine, Honeysuckle, and hosts 
of others, are familiar to every one. The Honey- 
suckle, indeed, being a woody perennial, is of- 
ten seen to give the embrace of death. to its vie- 
tim, twining round other stems so tightly that 
in its attempts to grow and enlarge it becomes 
strangled to death, the vital circulation being 
stopped. 
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It is this spiral climbing habit which adds 
grace and beauty to these plants; and whether 
seen reaching outwards and upwards, twining 
itself round, or grasping everything within its 
reach, or, having reached the top, it continues 
to grow, and hangs over in ample folds of beau- 
tiful and leafy drapery—it is alike charming 
and ‘interesting. 

No flower garden or shrubbery is quite com- 
plete without a few of these climbers, as they 
form a distinct feature, and should always be 
introduced in some way (of course in keeping 
with, and proportionate to, the size of the space 
devoted to flowers) either around the house, 
over the porch, on arbors and trellises, or 
up pillars. Any or all of these modes of train- 
ing may be adopted. 

Of hardy climbing plants, there are none 
longer or better, or perhaps more favorably 
known than the Honeysuckle, and none more 
desirable, or which,possess in themselves more 
of the combined attractions above mentioned.— 
At once hardy, of easy culture, with a good 
variety of kinds, beautiful in bloom and delici- 
ously fragrant, and old and common as it may 
be, it still deserves a place in every, garden, 
however small, For, the iron railings around 
the piazza, or over the porch, or arbor of city 
dwellings, it is well adapted; and equally well 
for a wider range, near the home of the wealthy 
in the country, as over the cottage porch of the 
laborer or artizan. 

There are some forty or fifty species and va- 
rieties enumerated in some catalogues, but of 
these about half a dozen are the best, and suffi- 
cient to form a good variety both in color, hab- 
it, and season of blooming. 

The botanical name of this family of plants 
was, formerly, Caprifolium, now called Lonice- 
rum, in honor of Lonicer, a German botanist of 
the 16th century. Its botanical classification 
is, Tribe 1, Lonicera; Order 52; Caprifoliace, 

The origin of its popular name Honeysuckle, 
we have no means of ascertaining, but can easily 
imagine that it took its rise in the time-honored 
practice of children in pulling out ite tubes, 
biting off the ends and sucking out the nectar 
that is deposited in large quantities within. 
Children, and adults too, of both the old world 
and the new, will remember that, as one of their 
Pleasant pastimes, when life was young and 
they had nothing to do but wander in the woods 
and fields among the grass and flowers, 

+ The best varietics for cultivation are the fol- 
lowing: 
Lonicera Sempervirens (Trumpet Honeysuckle) 


—The well known Scarlet Monthly ; ‘blooms all 
the summer, is very showy, but not fragrant. 
Lonicera Aurea (Yellow Trumpet Honey- 
suckle)—Also well known. Both these are 
vigorous growers, free bloomers, of contrasting 
colors, similar habits, and are well adapted to 
plant in paits, both for contrast and variety, 

Lonicera Flexwosa (Chinese Twining)—Nearly 
or quite evergreen; dark green foliage ; rapid, 
though slender growér? blooms twice a year; 
two. tubes in.a cluster, white inside, reddigh 
out, changing to buff;, exquisitely fragrant. 

Lonicera Japonica (Japan White)—Similar in 
habit to the above; foliage light, glossy green ; 
evergreer ; flowers, pure white changing to yel- 
low; very fragrant, These two also pair ad- 
miratly, differing from and yet resembling 
each other in such a way as to form an agree- 
able contrast and desirable variety. 

Lonicera Belgica (Monthly Fragrant, or Dutch, ) 
—Constantly in bloom; striped red and white; 
very sweet, and though not so striking in color 
or habit as some of the others, is still one of the 
very best garden varieties. 

Lonicerum Periclymenum (English Woodbine) 
—Isa rapid, strong grower; flowers showy, red 
outside and buff within; very sweet. 

Lonicera Pubescens (Hairy)—A yery strong 
grower, with coarse, downy foliage, and close, 
heavy clusters of bright orange flowers; quite a 
desirable variety, but blooms only once. 





tte 


The Dewberry, or Trailing Blackberry. 

Ep. Vartey Farmer: Will some of your 
readers inform me through your journal wheth- 
er the Dewberry can be cultivated successfully ? 
I want facts in reference to this fruit, not sup- 
positions. If any are cultivating it successfully, 
either for market or for family use, I wish to 
know who they are, that I may see the plants 
and Jearn something of their productiveness.— 
I have heard that they were cultivated, but 
have never seen any one who has cultivated 
them. My own impression is, that if cultivated 
(for instance, as the Lawton Blackberry,) they 
will produce a splendid growth of cane, but lit- 
tle or no fruit. But perhaps skilful and close 
pruning may be the means of effecting a growth 
of fruit. 

Tt seems to me that if this plant can be made 
productive, it isa very valuable one. The fruit 
ripens about ten days earlier than the blackber- 
ry, which greatly enhances its value, either for 
family use or market purposes, There is, un- 
doubtedly, a difference in the plants, some pro- 
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ducing heavy crops of large fruit, while other 
plants are unproductive, small ‘and worthless. a 
I know of no field of enterprise for the fruit cul- 
turist brighter with promise than toobtain some 
of the most productive plants of the Dewberry; 
give them good and proper culture, and then 
raise still better plants from seed, if possible, 
and thus add another to our list of cultivated 
fruits, " Pomona. 

‘ Dei oped 





[Written for the Valley Farme Tent 
Monthly Notes for the Garden and 
’ By rehane Senders. 
FOREIGN STBAWBERRIES. 

Intelligent cultivators in all parts of the 
country, with few exceptions, have decided that 
all foreign varieties of strawberries are unworthy 
of general cultivation in our climate. From a 
limited experience, but with a distinct foreshad- 
owing of what we may expect in the future, it 
would require but little persuasion to induce us 
to give our adhesion to the general verdict. 

Lack of productiveness appears to be the 
great want with them, though they do not seem 
to attain that high flavor and large size that we 
know some of the best varieties do in their na- 
tive country. True, we have not treated them 
according to the most approved methods, keep- 
ing down the runners and confining the bearing 
to single plants; but then, take it in this way, 
the Albany, treated in precisely the same man- 
ner—weeds kept down, ground loose, and run- 
ners allowed to grow the summer previous, and 
it-is not,tog much to say, that it bore ten timesas 
much fruit on a, given space.as any one out of 
nearly twenty of the best foreign kinds in repute, 

All of them blossomed full; several had an 
extra large crop of blossoms; all were either 

hermaphrodite or staminate, yet some of them 

did not ripen a single berry—the others a smal] 
crop only of good sized, showy, firm fruit, with 
a waxy external appearance, and white flesh. — 
Of them all, we have as yet thought one variety 
only, worth extending (the Triomphe de Gand) 
—and that very doubtful. River’s Eliza is a 
vigorous grower and quite late, a very moder- 
ate bearer, apparently. Of the reet, only the Vic- 
toria, Jucunda, Madame Vilmorin, Marquis 
Maubourg, and a few others, appeared to give 
any promiée at all, and these very doubtful when 
compared with some of our best natives. We 
cannot recommend them, for they don’t recom- 
mend themselves to us, and have no doubt they 
will be generally discarded. 

We have fairly settled down to the Wilson’s 
Albany as the very best for all purposes, and so 





far ahead of all others that we scarcely care to 
notice them. True, it could doubtless be im- 
proved by taking away a little of ite acid, but 
we can bear with that even, considering its other 
good qualities, Sugar and cream will neutral- 
ize its. acid, and then there is left the delicious 
strawberry flavor in its perfection—give us the 
latter, if we do get a little vinegar with it, rather 
than some of the tasteless varieties that have 
neither one nor the other, and nothing but water 
in their composition, 

The ne plus ultra of strawberries need not be 
considered to be attained until the best quality 
known, is added to the Albany; and then it will 
serve us, perhaps, for a quarter of a century, as 
Hovey’s Seedling has done; and we doubt if it 
would be surpassed in that. time, with all the 
appliances of modern improvement. 


->2o 


Peach Tree Borer—Boiling, Water Fa- 
tal to the Tree. 

Ep. Vattzy Farmer: Various authorities 
have recommended boiling water to be applied 
to the collar of peach trees infested with tlie 
borer. Let a sufferer give a friendly caution in 
regard to this application. Last fall I applied 
boiling water to a number of thrifty three-year- 
old trees in my orchard. A few days afterwards 
ah examination showed some signs of injury, 
the bark at the collar looking brown, and ap- 
pearing soft and dead. As however the trees 
did not shrivel during winter and budded out 
finely in the spring, they were supposed to be 
uninjured. Finding that some borers had es- 
caped the previous application, from being per- 
haps too high up to be reached by the water, or 
from the water not being hot enough, or from 
their holes being stopped up with gum so that 
the water could not reach them, I determined 
to make another application, The trees were 
half out in leaf. Several of them are now dead, 
and quite a number are unthrifty in appear- 
ante—clearly damaged by hot water. Four 
and five year old bearing trees treated in the 
same way do not seem to have suffered; though 
I am''not Bure that the want of vigor of some of 
them: may not -be owing to this cause. Mr. 
VanBuren’s remedy of a small bag of salt (say 
a half pint) in the crotch of each tree, deserves 
consideration. ‘If this fails me on trial, I shall 


hereafter eschew hot’ water and depend upon 
the knife. ©. 8. D. 


oe 








A letter dated Milford, Bracken county, Ky., 
says: “There is a tree at Browningsville, in 
this county, that bore last year a fine crop of 
peaches, and it was full of peach blossoms th 
spring. Nowit is full of plume, and not a peagh 
upon it,” [We say, nonsense |—LZd, VF} 
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. Renovating Strawberry Beds. 

Many persons donot know that strawberry 
beds need renewing.” Tndéed, we are often 
asked, ““Whiat is the matter with my strawberry 
bed?. [used to haye plenty of strawberries, but 
my bed has become entirely. unproductive.” 
Upon inquiry, we have generally found that the 
bed has been standing for several years with- 
out any renewal. of plants. The plants have 
become so thick that they are choking one an- 
other, so that they cannot bear and can hardly 
hive.’ Strawberries, like all other crops, should 
not be grown on the same ground for a long 
number of years. They exhaust the fertilizing 
elements in the soil, on which they feed; and 
with ‘the best culture the strawberries will de- 
crease in size and quantity unless the ground 
receives a liberal dressing of manure. Three or 
four years is long enoigh for a bed to stand, 
unless properly manured; Where, however, the 
bed has been standing and has become covered 
and choked with plants, no time should be lost 
in thinning it.. Rows of plants about a foot 
wide may be left, and the rows three or four 
feet apart, and all the plants between the rows 
should be destroyed, and the ground deeply 
worked with the spade and well pulverized.— 
The plants in the rows will throw out runners 
which will root in this stirred soil, and thus 
new and vigorous plants will be formed for 
bearing next year. Ifthe plants could be kept 
a foot apart in all directions, the weeds eradica- 
ted, and the ground loose and moist by mulch- 
ing, we believe the greatest yield would be ob- 
tained. If the ground is not mulched it should 
be kept loose by working with a hoe, being 
careful not to work too deep, as most of the 
roots lie near the surface. Depend upon it, if 
your ground is choked up with plants, they 
will not bear well, They must be thinned out 
and cultivated. The plants must become large 
and the crowns of the roots must have room to 
swell and increase in size, as the bearing prop- 
erties of the plant are centered herein. 

If you have some poor, unproductive variety, 
dispense with it as soon as possible. We would 
not advise you to, purchase the improved varie- 
ties before next spring, as we have ng faith in 
fall planting. Make your old bed give you what 
fruit it will next' season, and then destroy it.— 
Early in the spring procure some well-known, 
thoroughly-tried varieties. Plant them in rows 
in the garden or field three or four feet apart, 
and from one to two feet apart in the row. 
Keep the ground free of weeds and well work- 


The following kinds are all good and can be 
depended upon for large annual crops with as 
much certainty as corn or potatoes, and will 
yield more bushels per acre with good culture 
than either. The varieties we can recommend 
are: Wilson’s Albany, Longworth’s Prolific, 
McAvoy’s Superior, Triomphe de Gand. The 
first named is more'productive than any of the 
others, but the quality of the fruit from the 
others is superior to that from the Albany.— 
The Albany, however, adapte itself to all kinds 
of soil and ‘location, which is not so much the 
case with the others. In_ this particular, as 
well as in its productiveness, Wilson’s Albany 
stands without a rival. It is highly advisable 
to cover the plants in the winter with straw, 
corn-stalks, leaves, or something of the kind, to 
keep the plants from being heaved out by the 
constant thawing and freezing going on during 
the winter in this climate. 





SINGULAR ESSAY ON THE GRAPE 
CULTURE. 


There was published, not long ago, a curious 
essay by Mr, F. J. Cope, of Pennsylvania, en- 
titled, ‘‘ Physiography, in its Application to 
Grape Culture.’””’ As Mr. Cope takes new and 
startling ground in relation to this important 
subject, and as. it is our duty to lay before our 
readers any new views with reference to it that 
may have been made public, we propose to 
state, in as brief terms ae “possible, the theory 
which Mr, Cope has enunciated. Leaving out, 
as of no particular moment, his preliminary ob- 
seryations, we proceed at once to the proposi- 
sitions in regard to the mode of cultivating the 
grape, which, he undertakes to defend. They 
are three in number: 

“‘First—We stimulate too freely. 

“Second—We prune too much ; and 

‘Third—The more we depart from the dic- 
tates of nature, the more rapid will be the rav- 
ages of disease, and the ultimate destruction of 
the cultivated fruits.” 

Having thus distinctly stated his propositions, 
Mr. Cope proceeds to quote from “‘Von Martuis, 
a learned German author,”’ as applicable to his 
first proposition, his reference to the fact, that 
although cultivation and civilization have im- 
proved the wild potatee into the noble rodt 
which is now in common use, yet, in the act.of 
improving it, a, weakness of constitution has 
been fastened upon it, and the stimulug of too 
much culture is diminishing its powers. The 
argument, in our opinion, will scarcely hold 
good. Ifcultivation has changed the wild root 
into a most useful vegetable, altogether differ- 
ent in point of flavor and nutrition from what it 
originally was, surely the cultivation and stim- 
ulus applied in the way of manures and thorough 
tillage, were exactly what were wanted to de- 

its qualities, 





ed, and you will have an abundance of fruit. 


rage 
. Cope next contends that cultivation has 
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brought dipeaee on our oldest and best varieties 
of apple, and refers to the Rambo, the Vande- 
ver, the'Green and Yellow Pippin, ‘and man} 
others, as cases in point. But here'we thin 
his argument again falls short.of the mark, It 
is not cultivation that has injured them, but 
the want of it—the exhaustion of the soil of 
those nutritive €lenients that are absolutely ne- 
cessary to produce the apple in perfection; and, 
perhaps, to some extent, the habit of grafting 
upon stocks that mers themgelves, diseased, or 
were of a different habit of growth from that of 
the graft itself. — 

His third iljustration is’ with reference to the 
cereals, which, he contends, have been rendered 
by high cultivation, subject to the attacks of va- 
rioug inseets—‘‘the Midge, the Hessian Fly, the 
Army Worm, the Glut, and the Cut Worm.” 
It is scarcely necessary to expose the fallacy’of 
such reasoning as this, Of coarse, if we did. not 
cultivate the cereals at all, insects, gould not 
prey upon them; but, as this cultivation is a 
matter Of necessity, we naturally have to contend 
with the evils that follow in ite ‘train. If we 

lanted no corn, the crowe could ‘not destroy it; 

t does anybody imagine that if there was no 
corn, there would be no crows? If there were 
ups gepeeio:epitivared, would the insects that 
prey upon them die out? The cultivation of 
the cereals did not create insects—they must 
have lived and fed upon other things when the 
land. was a he wilderness, and before the 
plow turned the first furrow in its virgin soil. 

But Mr. Cope finds that the native vine is re- 
markably long lived; that it covers in some 
places the tops of the tallest trees, and that its 
vigor is due to the fact that it has never tinder- 

ne cultivation. ‘To a certain extent that ma 

true; but as a practical question it has n 

thing'to do with ‘the subject: The wild vines, 
though’ of extraordinary extent and ‘circumfer- 
ence, bear, in’ proportion to their growth; the 
smallest possible quantity of fruit, Tt would be 
difficult to gather from a Fox pe, a centu 
old and seventy feet in hight, a bushel of frait— 
Now, the object’of cultivating the : y is not 
only to improve its quality and flavor, but also 
to increase'its productive’capacity. If we leave 
it in ite natural state we cannot do this. We 
must be content, instead of feasting on the lus- 
cious Isabella, five feet in hight,’ and breaking 
down with the abundance of its fruit, to up 
with’ seanty and indifferent supplies—to yf) 
ten at ‘only by tall climbing—of its’ vigorous 
progenitor the Fox grape e prefer, and in- 
cline to'believe that our readers prefer likewise, 
the more luscious Isabella, even’ though its 
term of bife:' may not extend to more’than thirt 

8/'whilst that of the Fox grape, from which 
itoriginally sprang may reach a hundred: ‘So 
eet forMr. Cope’s theory. : 

- His, suggestions in regard to the. pro tion 
atid cultivation 6fthe vine, are, however, Ip the 
mai Sensible and judicious, They are as fol- 
lows: ““Tf'you want healthy vines, such as your 
children and great-grand-children, as well as 
yourself, may eat the fruit of, procure the seeds 
of good healthy grapes that you'think suitable 
to your locality. Plant them in a pot filled with 


TY | all superfluous shoots, 





ood garden soil, .When two years old, set 
them ‘out where they are to remain. ‘Train 
them st the side of a house facing the east 
er sout inst any other building—aq 
wall—along a trellis, or on a fence. Never cut 
off large branches. If any small ones show 
signs of weakness take them off in the fall.— 
Pinch off any sprouts: that may arise, either 
from the root or main stem, after the fruit has 
set. Let the leaves alone, they will drop off 
time enough. Train up but one main stem. 
Divide hed spread the branches annually in 
such a way as to give the whole the benefit of 
air and light as much as possible. About every 
third year, remove the surface soil, and replace 
it with a compost of lime and leaf mold, in pro- 
portion of one-eighth of the former to seven- 
eighths of the latter.” 

r, Cope’s practical advice is evidently much 
better than his theory., He trains to one stem; 
he prunes; he pinches off; he fertilises. We 
call thig cultivation. He ealls it nature’s meth- 


titi 
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PEACH CULTURE, 

This frnit, asa genera) thing, receives but lit- 
tle attention—and in fruitless seasons none at 
all. “This is a great oversight, When the tree 
is loaded with fruit it requires ‘nearly all the sap 
to make the crop, and very little, if any, to 
spare in the growth of the stem, and healthy, 
vigorous branches; and unless thetree has been 
previously well treated, after the crop has ma- 
tured, the tree gives” evidence of exhausted 
strength, and frequently droops and dies, and 
the tree is decried as short-lived and unworthy 
of cultivation., But in a fruitless season, the 

tree haying! no burden to bear, the ascendin 
sap has a fair chance to renovate the body snd 
push out new shoote—then every cultivator 
hould lend a helping band to the laudable ef- 
fort of nature, by removing old, dead, sickly or 
puny limbs; cutting, pinching, or rubbing off 
eaving such only as may 
be necessafy for raising a future crop; shorten- 
ing them back, so as to prevent a further exten- 
sion, after the beginning of August:—in order 
that the sap, thus checked in its ascent, may 
commence its elaborating process in perfecting 
the new branches, swelling out the dormant 
fruit buds, and throwing back’ its surplus upon 
the stem or body, forming new roots, and new 
wood upon the stem, increasing ite diameter, 
and almost rejuvenating the tree; and at the 
close of the season it will be found rejoicing in 
its strength, ready to stand the blast of winter, 
and perform its whole duty in the coming sea- 





2. 

All those who have observed at all, have no- 
ticed the umber of little dead shoots in the 
spring, often upon young and thrifty trees; 
t are the superfluons hevafter the com- 
mencement of August,and should have been 
removed, for the same reason that a surgeon 
amputates a mortified limb to savé the body. 

PEACH BORER. 

This is a potent, enemy to.contend with. This 
borer,.grub, or worm, operates upon the roots 
and co of the tree; that is,.just where it 
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emerges from the earth, and if left. unmolested 
destroys the tree. Its presence is generally in- 
dicated by the gum,but not always so. Oper- 
ating under the bark, the tree is sometimes 
nearly girdled and deuraged -before the cultiva- 
tor is apprised of this depredator. Hunt out 
this villain early in the spring. . First remove 
the earth from the trunks, search for his en- 
trance, follow him up; get him out, cut his 
throat, then scrape out his filth, and apply 
fresh dirt; and in order to prevent a return of 
this enemy or any of his breed, about the first 
of June remove all weeds and grass, and apply 
one-half bushel of tresh stable manure around 
the body, about three inches deep at the tree, 
and sloping outward. This will prevent the 
moth from depositing the eggs, which produce 
the borer, and in September dig in the manure 
around the tree, and annually repeat the, appli- 
cation, always previously examining lest some 
sly rascal should have made a lodgment, or 
eluded your spring examination,. Don’t think 
the job too hard, as a man who is willing can 
Operate upon a hundted trees a day. 

L am indebted to Mr. W. Kaye, late of Louis- 
ville, for the above easy and certain remedy. I 
have tried it frequently and each time found it 
effectual, and when I neglected it found myself 
the sufferer, as I did this spring, in consequence 
of being necessarily absent from home. 

The late Col, James Allen, of Nelson County, 
one of the most practical men I ever knew, had 
another remedy—he removed the earth with a 
wooden paddle, sought out the grub and applied 
soft soap, made. thin with iyonal[Stoonsl: Hay- 
craft, in Ky. Farmer, 

[Reported for the Valley Farmer, ] 
Meramec Horticultural Society, 
Evrexa, 4th July, 1861, 

The thirty-first monthly meeting was held in the 

hover of Dr. J. B. H, Beale. The President in the 





ir. 
The minutes of the former meeting were read and 
approved of. Two new members were admitted, 
he Corresponding Secretary reported having re- 
ceived from the U, 8, Patent Office several packages of 
Wheat of the following varieties: Noe Wheat from 
France; Red Wheat from Italy; Poulard Wheat from 
France; Flint Wheat from Algeria; Chevalier Bar- 
ley. from France; and, Spelt from Germany, which 
were distributed among the members. 
The Fruit Committee reported on the table the fol- 
lowing samples: Early June and Red June Apples, 


by .P. M. Brown; Early Harvest. Apple and Early 
Golden, Apricot, by. F. | Ae ae ; Early Harvest Apple, 
by T. R. Allen; Early June, by Wm. Harris; Jene- 


ton Apples, .of the last and present year’s growth, by 
Mr. Grabam; Brinckle’s Orange and English Red 
Raspberries, and Seymour’s Seedling Black Currant, 
by Dr. J.B. H, Beale; .Lawton, Orange’s Crystal 

ite, and White Mulb Blackberries, not. fully 
ripe, by J..8. Seymour, “The Committee take the lib- 
erty of snung eernenlen attention to the Early Gold- 
en Apricots, ir extreme earliness, inviting color, 
and fine flavor, rendering them a most desirable arti- 
cle of cultivation, The samples presented were 
gtown upon trees four years. from the bud,.on the 
common upland of our district; each of the four trees 
Planted have done well, and borne their proper quota 
of fruit; they grow as well and seem as hardy as the 
peach, The Committee also notice the fine condition 


scarcely wrinkled; they were wra; up in paper, 
packed in boxes, and kept in the nk 
J. 8. Seymour, Chairman. 

The Flower Committee report on the table a beauti- 
ful sample of China Rose and Nasturtion, with Rustic 
Basket Boquet, by Mrs. Dr. Beale; fine, ‘handsome 
boquet, by Mr. Seymour; fine samples of the Agave, 
or American Aloe, by Mr. 0, Kittredge; and the rare 
and curious plant Talinaum Teretifolium, found in the 
neighborhood, by the President, Wx. Morr, Ch, 

The Executive Committee reported as the subject 
for the August meeting, “The Miscellaneous Samples 
of Fruits, Flowers, and Vegetables that may be on the 
table. on that oceasion.” T. R. Auten, Ch, 

Adopted., 

Under the head of Miscellaneous Business, Mr. P. 
M. Brown gave an account of having counted the 
stems produced by single grains of wheat, and found 
great numbers produced one hundred stalks, and one 
pn grain produced one hundred and twelve stalks, 
each producing a fall and perfect ear. ' 

On motion, the meeting adjourned for dinner. 

The Afternoon Session was opened by the discussion 
of the subject for the day—the continuation of ‘In- 
sects, and the Summer Treatment of Young Orchards,” 

Mr. O, Kittredge presented a specimen of the apple 
tree borer, obtained from a tree in his orchard. The 
trees are from four to six years old. Before coming in- 
to his possession the trees had been much injured by 
the plow and harrow; and two years since, the ground 
having become very foul, the person in ge con- 
cluded to burn up the weeds on the ground, which 
further injured the trees; many of them died out, and 
he found many so brittle as to snap over near the 
ground upon the slightest attempt to bend them; on 
examination he found the borer very numerous, and 
the one presented was taken out of a small tree along 
with five others. 

Mr. Votaw had frequently found similar worms in 
his trees at the surface, and at distances varying to 
three feet; and adduced numerous instances showing 
that the summer apples were more liable to the rata 
ges of the borer, and shorter lived than winter varies 
ties, He had used soap as a wash to the stem of the 
tree; had taken the dregs of the barrel of home-made 
soap, and never found it injure a tree, but always to 
improve it much, 

The President knows the best fruit growers in New 
Jersey apply a shovelfull of lime or wood ashes to the 
stems of thele peach trees in May, letting it remain 
till the fall, and then work it into the ground. Mr, 
Pell, the great fruit grower on the Hudson river, uses 
lime and ashes largely. The President washes his 
trees with a strong solution of soap. He hes known 
of boiling water being poured on the.stem of the 
peach tree destroy the borer without injuring the tree. 

On motion, a committee was appointed to report at 
next meeting on the propriety and details of an Exhi- 
bition or Festival of the Society. 

The next meeting was announced to be held at the 
house of Mr. C, Paffrath, at Sunhill, near Melrose, on 
the first Thursday of August, at 10 A,M. 

On motion, the ting adjourned. 

Wa. Morr, Sec. 








How to Baxt Tomators—Ed. Valley Farmer: 
As the tomato season is now here, I will give 
you nry method of baking tomatoes.’ Many 
persons do not know that they can be used ex- 
cept stewed or raw. I like them better baked, 
as follows: After removing the skin by pouring 
boiling water over them, I eut the large ones in 
two or more pieces, and put them in a baking 
dish, and season by using salt, pepper, sugar 
and butter. A little flour and water should be 
added, and they should be baked in a hot oven 
for an hour, when they will be found delicious 





of the last year’s Jenetous by Mr. Graham; the skin 


and healthful, 
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The Apiary. 
FAAAR BAS Wee a aS 
(Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
THE ITALIAN HONEY BEE. 

Judging from the interest manifested by inquiries, 
ete.; from all parts of our country, the writer is inclin- 
ed to the opinion that ina very few years henee the 
Italian race. of the honey bee, if purely and properly 
propagated, will be more common than the bees-of the 
native race. Should they, on further trial, prove to 
be of no greater value. aside from their value im solv- 
ing mavy ancient and modern theories, than the na- 
tive race; yet it cannot truthfully be said they have 
not proved to be a valuable acquisition to the bee 
keepers of this country. 

By the introduction of the Italian race into this 
country, a new and apparent impetus has been given 
to bee culture. Although the new and manifestly 
improved system of bee culture which was first origin- 
ated in Europe by’ the Rev. Mr.Dzierzon, and ‘in 
America by the Rev. Mr. Langstroth, would alone 
ultimately revolutionize the culture of the honey bee; 
yet this result will the sooner be accomplished by the 
introductiun of the valuable Italian, as it will serve 
to ¢reate an additional interest. 

As itmay be of interest to many to know the modus 

randi‘of disseminating the Italian race, and one of 

¢' safest methods of introducing the queens into na- 

tive colonies, ‘allow me to make a few brief remarks 
on each of these topics: 

It is, at present, the better way for such as design to 
commence the propagation of the Italian bee, to pro- 
cure, at first, only a queen. The queen is impregna- 
ted, and consequently fertile, before she is sent away 
by the propagator. As one impregnation is usually 
operative for life, all of her progeny, provided she has 
been fertilized by an Italian drone, will be purely of 
the Italian race, 

. When the Italian queen is to be sent away, she and 
a few hundred workers are confined in a small porta- 
ble wooden ‘box.’ In this box isa small movable 
frame filled with comb, which is supplied with suffi- 
ecient honey to last the colony from one to three weeks. 
The frame is so secured in the box as to be stationary. 
The colony, when thus prepared, may be safely sent 
by express to any part of the country, provided the 
point of destination be net too distant to cause their 
starvation, nor the weather of such a temperature as 
to cause their destruction. 

When the box with the queen is received by the 
person to whom it may be sent, he should then remove 
the native queen from one of his best colonies, in case 
she has not been removed at some previous time. The 
native colony should remain queenless about eight 
days. Ina short time after the native bees have as- 
certained their loss, which generally occurs in from 
fifteen minutes to one hour after her removal, they 
will commence constructing royal cells, which will 
contain the proper material for queens, to supply the 
loss of the 6né removed, Such as are reared in this 
way, are termed by apiarians “artificial queens.” In 
abbut eight days after the removal of the native queen, 
all the royal cells contéihiig immature queens will 
usually be sealed. When sealed, or nearly ready to 
be sealed, they can very easily be found, The combs 
should now be taken out and all royal cells, whether 
sealed or unsealed, destroyed. Such hives as are 
provided with Mr. Langstroth’s movable frames, will 
enable the bee keeper to manipulate with his combs 
as designated, and destroy with certainty all the roy- 
al cells. It is very important that every royal’ cell 
supplied with a maturing queen, be removed or des- 
troyed; as, when the proper time to introduce, the 

ian queen arrives, the bees might not give her the 
Proper kind of reception, , 

e Italian queen should now be put into a “queen 

cage.” When this is done, care must be taken not to 











injure her in the least. Take hold of her ¢hest or|'ed or heard of such a spectacle as here narrated. 


thorax with the thumb and finger, or one:of her wings, 


\jand carefully make her enter the cage... The queen, 


though possessed.of a sting, has never been known to 
use, it as a. means of defence except when in combat 
with rival queens. At least the writer has never 
known nor heard of its being thus used only on such 
occasions, Hence the operator should throw aside all 
fear of being stung by the qneen when handling her. 

Place the cage, with the confined queen in the top 
of the hive between two fr: of, combs oceupied by 
bees, so that they can feed her and cultivate her ac- 
quaintance. Tet the cage thus remain about thirty- 
six hours that the bees and the queen may become 
alike scented and acquainted, when she is tube released. 

To release the queen, simply withdraw one of the 
corks, without disturbing the cage, which ean be ta- 
ken out of the bive ata subsequent period, The Ital- 
ian, queen will, in the majority of cases, be well re- 
ceived, when fren to the bees in the manner and at 
the time stated. 

The “queen cage” may be made as follows: Pro- 
cure a piece of wire gauze‘about two inches oné way, 
and two and one-half inches the other. Form this 
piece into a cylindrical tube with an aperture of about 
five-eighths.of an inch, One of the edges of the tube 
should pass, by the other a trifle. Now get a piece of 
wood two inchesJong, which will be the length of the 
tube, end three-eighths inch thick by five-eighths 
inch wide. Fasten the tube to this piece of wood on 
the five-eighths inch side.’ This may be dono by 
driving a small tack into each end. A cork may be 
used for each end of the tube, to confine the queen, 
one of which should be of such @ Bize as to admit of its 
being éasily withdrawn when the queen in the cage is 
to be released. Every bee keeper should have one or 
more of these cages, as they will many times be found 
very convenient for other purposes, aside from the 
one given. Their cost is comparatively nothing, not 
to exceed from three to five cents a piece. 

Middleport, Niag.Co. N.Y. M. M. Bavpripes. 


THE BATTLE OF THE BEES. 

A remarkable battle athong bees occurred several 
years ago at Conneaut, Ohio, and was deseribed in the 
“Reporter” of that town. The. substance of. the ac- 
count is as follows: 

ara Dibble, of Conneaut, has several swarms of 
bees, about equally divided on the east and west side 
of his house. On Sunday, August 14th, about three 
o’clock, the weather being warm and the windows 
open, the house was suddenly filled with bees, which 
forced the family to flee at once to the neighbors,— 
Mr. D., after getting well protected against his assail- 
ants, proceeded to take a survey, and ifpossible learn 
the cause which had disturbed them. 

The seventy swarms appeared to be out, and those 
on one side of the house were arrayed in battle against 
those of the other side; and such a battle was perhaps 
never before witnessed. They filled the air, covering 
a space of more than one acre of ground, and fought 
desperately for some three hours—not for spoils, but 
for conquest; and while at war, no living thing could 
exist in the vicinity. They stung a large flock of 
Shanghai chickens, nearly all of which died, and per- 
song passing along the roadside were obliged to make 
haste to avoid their sting. 

A little after 6 o’clock qniet was restored, and the 
living bees returned to their hives, leaving the slain 
almost literally covering the ground, since which but 
few have appeared around the hives, and those appa- 
rently stationed as sertinels, to watch theenemy. But 
two young swarms were entirely destroyed, and aside 
from the terrible slaughter of bees, no other injury 
was done. Neither party was victorious, and they 
only ¢eased on the approach of night, and from utter 
prostration. 

The occasion of this strange warring among the 
bees is not easily accounted for; and those most con- 
versant with their management, never before witness- 
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[Written for the Valley Farmer.] 
USEFUL HINTS. 

When perseverance becomes a habit, the suc- 
cess of the individual is secured. 

Let not the dyspeptic be discouraged if the 
best remedies fail him.’ They only seem to 
fail. As it takes time to establish chronic dys- 
pepsia, so time is required to cure it, Depend 
upon it, it cannot be cured by this nostrum or 
that, nor ina day. On the other hand let not 
the patient think it incurable because it resists 
his treatment, It is eminently curable and 
seldom proves fatal. 

Avoid reading much at nights. At first the 
evil effect upon the eye’'may not be apparent; 
but.it will soon be, manifest, and if persevered 
in will permanently injure the eye. Remember, 
the eye’ is a delicate organ. Like glassware, 
when once injured, it can never be ménded. 

Pain is the faithful sentinel of the body, ever 
on guard, refusing all approaches, even those of 
its friends. It cries out even against justice, 
and sometimes thwarts it. This is owing to 
our'selfish: desire for ease, which often leads us 
into vice. The sunny side is not always the 
best side of life. 

To become distinguished we must not only 
acquire knowledge, but cultivate the instincts of 
the mind. The man, like the tree, must grow. 
Some plants (of the mind) must be cultivated ; 
others subdued, as you would in a garden. First, 
cultivate the mind—its loves, its insight, its 
relish, its capacity for enjoyment. This will 
prepare it for the reception of knowledge, which 
is power. The world is full of material, valua- 
ble material, if we would but employ it—and 
the most valuable perhaps is’ this: close self- 
inquiry into the nature of things. This makes 
the knowledge your own, instead of a mere ac- 
quiescence in another’s thought. There is that 


difference between, the thoughts which you 
think, and those of another. ence, books are 
Only an aid. 


















































‘Book learning” isa vague notion as applied 
to farming: Practical experiment is the only 
thing that iswanted, whether conveyed through 
books, journals, or otherwise...-Be:sure that it 
is not only experience, but intelligent experi- 
ence that embraces all the facts. Agriculture 
is strictly a science, and an extensive one, 


It should always be borne in mind that a 
highly cultivated, rich soil, resists a drouth as 
well as wet weather. The fertilizing gases act as 
moisture, and keep the ground in a soft, mellow 
condition, which again reacts, sponge-like, in 
retaining the moisture, On the other hand, 
like a sieve, it lets the heavy rains through, re- 
taining only sufficient for its purposes: To give 
free play, however, the soil should be deep and 
rich throughout, or with a sub-soil mixed with 
gravel. 

One of the most beautiful reflections in the 
whole economy of agriculture, is the thought 
that the soil holds permanent all fertilizers, till 
vegetation (that alone) extracts them. They 
are there for the farmer. 

Heat reduces the strength: hence the de- 
bility in summer. Remove the heat, and 
the system resumes its normal condition of 
strength, which autumn alwaysimparts. As the 
strength of the system is reduced, so also is the 
digestive energy in equal proportion ; hence, the 
lack of appetite, and the reduction of the sys- 
tem in summer. Avoid, therefore, as much as 
possible, black or dark clothing, which absorbs 
the rays of the sun. It is on this principle that 
a white horse endures more than a black one 
in hot weather. 


In watering gardens, an incredible amount of 
ignorance is prevalent. Light watering cannot 
be too highly reprobated, especially when prac- 
ticed daily. It affects only the surface, impart- 
ing a hard coat to the ground, but never pene- 
trating to the roots. .Just now there is any 
amount of ignorance in practice. These people 
are preventing even a decent shower from pene- 
trating the crust they are making. The true 
method is, to water thoroughly. This will have 
the effect of a thorough shower, which we all 
know needs not to be repeated every day. In 
the severest drouths, thorough irrigation once 
in five or six days, is sufficient. But the ground 
must be wet throughout. Plants of slight root- 
ing should be attended to oftener. 

Oar happiness and length of life are much de- 
pending upon our stimulant capacity. | This 
capacity may be exhausted in half the usual 








time if strongly and much exercised. Lord 
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Byron had exhausted sixty years in thirty—a 
facet he! put onirecord. But this is abuse of 
power; and its condemnation is found in the 
decrees of nature. Artificial stimulants, there- 
fore, are pernicious, as they prematurely wear 
out the system, and also blunt the faculties of 
enjoyment. 

It is no doubt true that each fruit in ite sea- 
son, may be eaten with advantage by the inhabi- 
tants of the locality; Hence, the various ber- 
ries and fruits are not only grateful, but their 
sub-acids counteract the influence of the heat, 
while their aperiant principle relaxes the bow- 
els, which then suffer, most. There ie less nu- 
trition here, but:more medicine; and it is the 
latter that we now need—need as accompani- 
ments to.our more hearty food. But fruit 
should be ripe—bear that always in mind, 
Lettuce, as used, isgrateful and cooling; but its 
narcotie influence is objectionable. . A counter 
influence is needed in summer; coffee answers 
that purpose, but is apt to be used too much, 
when the system can least bear the stimulus.— 
The sugar used with coffee is also objectionable 
in summer, when acids should come in play,— 
With less sugar, coffee, when taken occasion- 
ally—-say two or three times a week—is benefi- 
cial, as it rouses the torpid energy without 
prostrating the system. Coffee taken with let- 
tuce is hardly palatable, Onion is stimulating, 
and, used with vinegar, answers a good pur- 
pose—but used to excess, as is sometimes done, 
it wears out the activity of the stomach. But 
its taint is an objection, and to some seems 
to have a poisonous base. Let the garden 
and the orchard, then, be laid under contri- 
bution; and avoid fat meats, especially old, 
hard-fried pork, a thing unfit at all times to 
eat, and particularly in summer, People, then, 
are invalids, more Or less, and need care in their 
diet. : F. G. 


= 


The easiest way to get over an affront is to 
forget it; the noblest to forgive it. 


Every year that glides over our heads is a 
land-mark—a moss-covered milestone—on ou 
journey to another land. ; 


A noted philosopher being asked by a friend 
how he kept himself from being involved in 
quarrels, replied: ‘By letting the angry person 
have it all to himself.” 


_Fun is the most conservative element of 0- 
ciety, and ought to be cherished and encouraged 
by all lawful means. People never plot mischief 
when they are’ merry. Laughter is an enemy 
to thiali¢e;'a foe to scandal, and a friend to vir- 
tue, | 








HOME CONVERSATION. 
Children ‘hunger perpetually. for new ideas, 
and the most pleasant way of reception is by the 
voice apd the ear—not the eye and the printed 
e. The one mode is natural, the oth ar- 
veo BD hea wae oat ee hinthe an 
read? We not unfrequently in t 
persia full report of a eterna then go ead 
pay our money to hear the self-same words ut- 
tered. An audience will listen closely from the 
beginning to the end of an address which not 
one in twenty of those present would read with 
the same attention. This is emphatically true 
of children? They will learn with pleasure 
from the lips of parents what they deem it 
drudgery to study in the books; and even if 
they have the misfortune to be deprived of the 
educational advantages which they desire, the 
will grow up intelligent if they enjey in child- 
hood and youth the privilege of listening daily 
to the conversation of intelligent people. Let 
parents, then, talk much and talk well at home. 
A father who is habitually silent in hie own 
house may be in many respects a wise man, 
but he is not wise in his silence. We some- 
times see parents who are the life of every com- 
pany which they enter, dull, silent and unin- 
teresting at{home among their children. If 
they have not mental activity and mental 
stores gufficient for both, Jet them first provide 
for their own household. Ireland exports beef 
and wheat, and lives on potatoes; and’ they 
fare as poorly who reserve their social charms 
for companions abroad, and keep their dullness 
for home consumption, It is hetter to instruct 
children and make them happy at home, than 
it is to charm strangers or amuse friends.— 
Make home, then, a cheerful and pleasant spot. 
Light it up with cheerful, instructive conversa- 
tion. Father, mother, talk your best at home. 


et ta 
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HEALTHFUL OBSERVANCES, 

Dr. Hall, in his Journal of Health, gives the 
following valuable hints, which if attended to 
may prevent many eases of sickness and sufter- 





ing: 

si To eat when you do not feel.like it, is bru- 
tal—nay, this is a slander on the lower animals; 
they do not so debase themselves. 

2. Do not enter a sick chamber on an empty 
stomach, nor remain as a watcher or a nurse 
until you feel almost exhausted, nor sit between 
the patient and the fire, nor ‘in the direction of 
a current of air from the patient towards your- 
self, nor eat or drink anything after being ina 
sick room, until you have rinsed, your mouth 
thoroughly. 

8. Do not sleep in any garment worn during 
the day. 

4, Most L gad persons are: unable to sleep 
soundly and _ refreshingly. oyer seven hours in 
summer and eight, in winter; the attempt to 
force more sleep on the system by a nap in the 
daytime, ora second nap in’'the morning, ren- 
von the whole of the sleep disturbed and: imper- 
ect, ¥ 

5. Some of the most painful stomach-aches 


| are occasioned by indigestion; this generates 
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wind, and bance distension, It is often prompt- 
ly remedied by Kneading the abdomen with the 
ball of the hand, skin to skin, from one side to 
another, from the lower edge of the ribs down- 
wards, because the accumulated air is forced on 
and outwards along the alimentary canal. 

6. When you return to your house from a 
Jong walk or other exhaustive exercise, go to 
the fire or warm room, and do not remove a 
single article of clothing until you have taken a 
cup or more of some kind of hot drink, 

- In going into a colder atmosphere keep 
the mouth.closed, and walk with a. rapidity 
sufficient to keep off a feeling of chilliness. 

8. Two pair of thin stockings will kee 
feet warmer than one pair of a greater thiek 
than both. 

9. The night sweats of disease come on /‘to- 
wards daylight; their deathly clamminess and 
coldness is greatly modified by sleeping in a 
single, loose, long woolen shirt. 

10. The man or woman who drinks a cup of 
str tea or coffee, or other stimulant, in order 
to aid in the better performance of any work or 
duty, public or private, is a fool, because it is to 
the body and brain an expenditure of what is 
not yet got; it is using power in advance, and 
this ean never be done, even once, with imptn- 


the 
ness 


ity. 

11, The less a man drinks-of anything’in hot 
weather the better; for the more we drink, the 
more we want to drink, until’ even ice-water 
palls and becomes of a metallic taste; hence, 
the longer you can put off drinking cold water 
on the morning of a hot day, the better you will 
feel at night. 

12. Drinking largely at meals, even of cold 
water or simple teas, is a mere habit, and is al- 
ways hurtful. No one should drink at any one 
meal more than a quarter of.a pint of any liquid, 
even of cold water, for it always retards, impairs 
and interferes with a healthful digestion, 

13, If you sleep at all in the daytime, it will 
interfere with the soundness of your sleep at 
night much less if the nap be taken inthe fore- 
noon. 

14. A short nap in the daytime may be ne- 
cessary to some. Let it not exceed ten minutes; 
to this end sleep with the forehead resting on 
@ chair-back or edge of the table. 

15. Never swallow an atom of food while in a 
passion, or if under any great’ mental excite- 
ment, whether of a depressing or elevating 
character—brutes won’t do it. 

—_—_—_—___ + ee __ 

The present annual consumption of cigars on 
the g is estimated at the enormous amount 
of four hundred billions. ; 


The evaporation from the Mediterranean is 
reater in amount than the voltime of water 
ischarged into it again by the rivers and the 

rains. 

_ A new process of engraving, termed ‘“Chriso- 

ae has been invented in née, the object 
which is, to transforma plate engraved in the 

usual’ manner (en'crenr) into a relief, in which 

the subject can be printed on the usual printing 

press, or, as it is usually termed, surface print- 


ed, Mont Bl 





A Goon tos ads Pyramip, — The following 
description of the’ ter of a good man, in- 
geniously.arranged in the shape of a pyramid, 
may be read either ascending or dunthding:— 

718 STANDING! 
With God-like air, 
Sublimely ‘fair, 

Its fame expanding. 
Look . on. it from _ afar: 
Lo! every smiling star, 
To’ raise the pile to as 
Those beauteous stones are given 
Each prayer for trath’s inspiring light, 
Each manly struggle for the right, 

Each kindly word to cheer the lowly, 
Each lofty aspiration for the holy, 
Each strong temptation nobly overeome, 
Each clamorous passion in silence dumb, 
As slowly it riseth toward the upper heaven, 
Stone after stone. unto the mass is given, 
Its base upon the earth, its apex in the skies, 
The good man’s character a pyramid doth rise. 
— ee 


EVERY DAY. 


Toiling in life’s fields and meadows, 
To secure the grain and hay; 
Sorrow o’er us casts dim shadows, 
Every day, 


Sweating at the forge and bellows, 
For a little earthly stay, 
Care has sometbing sad to tell us, 
Every day. 


Roaming in the fragrant bowers, 
Where the songsters tell of May, 
Thorns are pricking through the flowers, 
Every day: 


Time is drawing nearer—nearer— 
While our heads are turning grey; 
Tears are falling on life’s mirror, 
Every day. 


Time is closing beauty’s portals, 
Flowers are blooming to decay ; 
Fate is delving graves for mortals, 
Every day. 


While our pleasure boat is rolling 
Over life’s eventful spray, 
Funeral bells are toHing—tolling— 
Every day. 


While the laurel wreath is shading, 
O’er this fame-lit brow of clay ; 
Sad we see the garland fading, 
Every day. 


Love, then, take your promised treasures, 
Fame is dazzling to betray; 
Life is fading with its pleasures, 
Every day. 


Mase, hang. up your harps and lyres, 
On_yon weepin willow spray; 
Care is eating in the wires, 
Every day. 


Hence while all things are declaring 
Death a seeker for his prey, 
Let us be ourselves rejoicing, 
Bvery day. 


Highth’ of coolness—the topmost pinnacle of 
anc. 
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Humorous Clippings. 
“A little nonsense, now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men?’ 








= a nee 








Those who go to law for damages, are pretty 
sure to get them. 


Provoking—to dream that you have lots of 
money, and then wake up and find yourself an 
editor, 


Appended toa recent advertisement of a mas- 
querade ball, at. Laporte, California, was the 
following significant notice; “N,.B.—Gentle- 
men ladies will be required to leave ‘their 
firearms and cutlery at the door,” 


(Small boy, on tip-toe, tocompanions)—“Oh, 
stop your noise, all of you.” 

(Companion) — “Hello, Tomms, what’s up 
now?” 

(Small boy)—“We’ye got anew baby, very 
weak and tired ; walked all the way from Heav- 
en last night;-mustn’t go kicking up a row 
round here.” 


““Mother,’’. said a little boy the other.day, “I 
know what I would do if L-was at sea, and all 
the men were starving, and they should draw 
lots to see who should be killed and eaten, and 
it should come to me:, I’d jump into the water.” 
“But,” said the mother, “they would soon fish 

ou up.” “Ah,” said he, “but I wouldn’t 
ite?” 

After a certain military company had dined, 
and their commander thought a longer circula- 
tion of the glass might tend to prevent the regu- 
larity of their return, he exclaimed, jocosely, 
“Attention! charge bayonets!’”’ to which one 
of the company gravely replied, ‘‘As we are in 
the rear rank, if you please we will remain at 


port.” 
A Western editor and his wifé were walking 


out in the moonlight one evening. The wife |-h 


was of an exceedingly poetical nature, and said 
to her mate, “Notice that moon, how bright 
and calm and beautiful,” “Couldn’t think of 
noticing it,” retorted theeditor, “for anything 
less than the usual rates—a dollar and fifty cents 
for twelve lines,’’ 


A colored firm in Newark, New Jersey, hav- 
ing suffered some pecuniary embarrassments, 
recently closed business, and the senior member 

ve to the public the following,—‘‘Notis: De 

isbolution of. coparsnips heretofo resisting 
twixt me and Mose Jones,in. de barber profes- 
sion, am heretofo resolved. Pussons who ose 
must pay in the scriber; Dem what de furm 
ose must call on Jones, as the furm is insolved. 


“My dear husband,” said a devoted wife, 
“Why will you not leave off smoking? It is 
such an odious practice, and makes your breath 
smell so.” ‘Yes,’ replied the deal “but 
only consider the time I have spent to learn to 
smoke. If I should leave off now, all that time 
and money would have been wasted, don’t you 
gee id 





The customers ofa certain Cooper caused him 
a vast deal of vexafion by their saving habits, 
and persistence in gétting all their old tubs and 
casks repaired, and buying but little new work. 
“T at it, however,” said he, “until one day 
old Sam Crabtree brought in an old bung hole, 
to which he said he wanted a barrel made.— 
Then I quitted the business in disgust,” 


“My friend,” said a hotel-keeper to-a vora- 
cious hoeddert “you eat somuch, I shall charge 
youan extra half dollar.””’ His boarder replied, 
with his countenance the very picture of pain— 
“For goodness sake don’t do that! I’m almost 
dead now, eating three dollars’ worth, and if 
you put ov an extra half dollar I shal! burst.” 


A bevy of children were telling their father 
what they gotatschool. The eldest got reading, 
spelling and definition. ‘And what do you get, 
little one?” the father asked of a rosy-cheeked 
urchin who, at the time, was slily driving a nail 
into the door frame. “Me? oh, I gets readin’, 
spellin’, and spankin’.” 


“So there’s another corruption of Mount Vo- 
ciferous,” said Mrs, Partington, as she put up 
her specs, ‘“The paper tells about the burning 
lather running down the mountains, but it don’ 
tell how it got afire.” 


A teacher, one day, endeavoring to make a 
pupil understand the nature and application of 
@ passive verb, said: ‘A passive verb is expres- 
sive of the nature of receiving an action, as, 
Peter is beaten. Now, what did Peter do?”— 
The boy, pausing a moment, with the gravest 
countenance possible, said, ‘“Well, I don’t know, 
without he hollered.” 


A wealthy owner of rea] estate was about 
erecting a splendid house upon a large lot, and 
was disclosing the plan to a neighbor. “I have 
employed,” said he, “‘a man which has erected 
many buildings, and my design is, fur to have 
im eruct an edifice with a beautifal Portorico 
in front on the street, and a Pizarro behind, 
with a bath house contagious!” 


There is a good deal of sound sense at times 
in the remarks of insane persons. Ata lunatic 
5 te a few days since, a patient was asked 
if he was fond of riding horseback... ‘‘No, sir, I 
ride.a hobby.” . ‘‘There’s not much difference 
between the two,” carelessly remarked the gen- 
tleman. “Oh! yes there is,” said the patient ; 
“and it ‘is this: If you ride a horse, you can 
stop him and get off; but when you mount a 
hobby you can’t stop, and you can’t get’ off.” 


“T Jove you like anything,” said a young 
gardener to his sweetheart, pressing her hand. 
“Ditto,” said she, returning the pressure. The 
ardent lover was. sorely puzzled to understand 
the meaning of “ditto,”, The next day, being at 
work with fis father, he said; “Daddy, what is 
the meaning of “ditto?” “Why,” said, the old 
man, ‘this here is one cabbage head, ain’t it?” 
"Yes, daddy.” ‘Well, that ere’s “ditto.” 
*Drat’ it,” ejaculated the indignant son, “then 
she called me a cabbage head !” 
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Tomato Carsup—Cemest ror Fruit Jans.—In 
reply to a query by a correspondent of the “Rural 
New Yorker,” the following replies were furnished for 
making Tomato Catsup: ; . 

By Mrs. Holt; Take four quarts of tomatoes; one 
of vinegar; four red peppers; three tablespoons of 
salt; two of black pepper; two of allspice; one of cloves; 

- three nutmegs. boil my tomatoes as long as I can 
and not burn, and then strain through a flour sieve; 
add one pint of vinegar and boil down again, then add 
the other pint of vinegar with all the other articles, 
and boil down as thick as Ican. If it is boiled suffi- 
ciently (as it is the boiling that makes it keep well) it 
will keep three years if made right. 

Another, by Mary A. Land: Heat the tomatoes, 
then squeeze‘them through a sieve. To six quarts of 
the pulp and juice add three quarts of the best vine- 
gar, set it over 4 slow fire to boil, and when it begins 
tothicken add half an ounce each of cloves, allspice, 
and pepper, one-fourth ounce of cinnamon, and two 
nutmegs, all finely powdered; boil it to the consist- 
ency of thin mush, then add four tablespoonsfull of 
galt. When.cold, bottle and.geal it, This should be 
boiled in a porcelain kettle, or removed from brass to 
tin before the salt is added. 

Another, by Anna Bodine: Take good ripe toma- 
toes, steam them till done, them squeeze them through 
a colander, all but the skins; boil. the juice till quite 
thick, then add a quart of good vinegar to four quarts 
of juice, putin pepper and salt and spices to suit your 
taste 


For CrmentT--Take one pound of rosin to an ounce 
of tallow, and melt together, 


Tue Curative Errects or Grares.—Dr. Herpin, 
of Metz, has published a very interesting account of 
the curative effects of grapes in various disorders of 
the body. ‘They ‘act, firstly, by introducing large 
quantities of fluids into the system, which, passing 
through the blood, carry off by perspiration and other 
excretions, the effete and injurious materials of the 
body; secondly, as a vegetable nutritiveagent. Em- 
ployed rationally and methodically, aided by suitable 
diet and regimen, the grape produces most important 
changes in the system, in favoring organic transmuta- 
tions, in contributing healthy matérials to the repair 
and re-construction of the various tissues, and in de- 
termining the removal of vitiated matters, which have 
become useless and injurious to the system. Directed 
by a skilful physician, this valuable curative agent 
ean be made to produce the most varied effects on the 
constitution. It also possesses the advantages of be- 
ing acceptable to most invalids. The treatment lasts 
from three to six weeks, The quantity of grapes that 
may be consumed varies from one to four pounds a 
day, commencing with small quantities, which are 
gradually increased. The skins and seeds must not 
be. swallowed. In the absence of grapes, the most 
beneficial effects may be.obtained from dried raisins, 
provided a quantity of water, sufficient to satisfy the 
thirst they excite, be taken at the same time; or they 
may be stewed in thesame manner as prunes. 


Cuzap Beer.—A very good, palatable, wholesome 
beer, may -bedbtained ‘from acorns and hops. It is 
slightly sparkling, eminently tonie, and a febrifuge. 
The acorns are steeped in water for fifteen or twenty 
days, the water being renewed four or five times; they 
are then transferred to a cask; hops are added, the 
cask filled up with water, and the bunghole lightly 
covered, but not stopped, as there is an escape of gas. 
In fifteen or twenty days the beer is fit to drink ; and 
as fast as it is drawn off, fresh water may be poured 
on. The cost is less than 10 cents per gallon. It 
would supply four or five persons for eight months 
with a very excellent beverage. 





—3 


Baked Tomarors,—-Tomatoes pecled-end baked on 
a hot dish, as-weé bake‘apples (of even baked without 
peeling), and when done seasoned with salt, butter and 
pepper, is a luscious way of preparing this excellent 
ruit, 3 
\ 


To MAxe Towaro Wine.—Take small, tipe toma- 
toes, pick off the stems, put them into a basket or tub, 
wash clean, then mash well, and strain through a 
linen rag (a bushel) will make five gallons, pure), then 
add two and'a half or three pounds of good brown su- 
gar to each gallon; then put into a cask, and ferment 
and fine, as,for raspberry wine. If two gallons of 
water be added to each bushel of tomatves the wine 
will be as good. 


To Make Cipzr Wins.—Seeing an inquiry for 
making cider wine, I send my recipe. Let your cider 
ferment, then heat it till it boils. Skim it, and add to 
each gallon of cider one pound of sugar, and one pint 
of whisky. To give it a high color, boil in the cider a 
small bag of dried black raspberries. 


How to Haye Sweet Brearu.—lIt is the easiest 
and simplest thing in the world to have, at all times, 
a sweet, inoffensive breath—aye, sweet as the breath 
of a new-born babe. In the first place, keep a clean 
mouth, which is easily done by having: all decay re- 
moved, and by the use of a good tooth-brush, with a 
little soap and water, night and morning. Common 
toilet soap will do, but castile soap is preferable, as it 
is'more strongly alkaline, and contains less impurities. 
The teeth are decayed and filled with tartar, and dis- 
colored by the acids and vitiated secretions of the 
stomach and the mouth, which may be perfectly coun- 
teracted and cleansed away by soap, which is alkaline. 
If the breath is made offensive only by the teeth, an 
observance of these directions will thoroughly and 
surely eradicate it. It may be necessary to go else- 
where for the cause; where it is very frequently found, 
to the stomach. If so, it may be readily corrected by 
proper dieting, Ifthe breath is bad from this cause, 
the tongue will be found eoated, the stomach oppreas- 
ed with, perhips, heart-burn and acid eructations.— 
Correct it by fodttug Off all diet of indigestible char- 
aster—cut off one-half the quantity put into the stom- 
ach at each meal, and, our word for it, the remedy will 
succeed most admirably, and you will be blest with 
one of Nature’s greatest blessings, a natural breath. 


Ivk ror Markina Linen.—To make a good ink 
for printing on linen with types, dissolve 1 part of as- 
phaltum in 4 parts of the oil of turpentine, and add 
lamp-black, or black-lead in fine powder, in sufficient 
quantity to render the ink‘of a proper consistence for 
the process. 


New Way or Borne Fisn.—The addition of a 
few herbs and vegetables im the water gives a 
very nice flavor to the fish, Add, according to taste 
a little sliced onions, thyme, bayleaf, winter savory, 
carrots, celery, clove, mace, using whichever of these 
ingredients you can procure; it greatly improves 
skate, fresh baddovks, gurnet, &c. Fresh water fish, 
which haye no p ular flavor, are preferable done 
thus, with the addition of a little vinegar, Choose 
whatever sauces you please for the above fish. 


Fish iv Oven, 1x Tix Disai—A long square tin 
dish, like those for baking, mtly be psed for this ex- 
cellent mode of cooking fish, by which all the flavor 
and suéculence of it is preserved. "They may be had 
of all sizes, and at a very trifling expense. 


Rar.roap, Caxe.—1 cup flour, 1 cup sugar, 4 table- 
spoonsfull sweet milk, 1 tablespoonfull of butter, 2 
eggs, 1 teaspoonfull cream of tartar, half teaspoonfall 
soda; beat ten minutes, then put in pan, and bake as 
usual. 
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Editor’s Table. © 
oy Fe et es oe Sas Oe Dae hoe les 
Subscriptions, &c. 

Subscriptions to the “Valley Farmer” are always 
in order, and, notwithstanding the unhappy times, 
‘we are constantly receiving accessions to our list.— 
Many who had before been engaged in business in the 
city, have closed up and retired to the eountry to fol- 
low the peaceful pursuits of agriculture, and of course 
have come to the “Valley Farmer” for advice and in- 
struction, We acknowledge the accession of a large 
number of ‘this class of readers. Agriculture, after 
all, is the only stable and safe pursuit. ‘It is’ least 
affected by the times. It always affords a support.— 
There is no chance for any such heavy losses as are 
suffered in the city. How many residents of the city 
who have heretofore supposed they were wealthy, 
have been ruined by the late turn in the commercial 
scales! A life of poverty is now beforethem! Had 
they never forsaken the farm, they would still be 
comparatively independent. 











Tun Suasow ror Cnors.— The season has been 
very favorable for the production of large crops. We 
have had just about enough rain for corn, potatoes, 
&o, todo well. It has been many years since we have 
had go favorable a season. The crops have generally 
been harvested in good condition, and the returns have 
been immense. As matters now look prices will rulelow, 
unless the unfortunate war should soon terminate. 





Buacksernizes.—Mr. J. 8. Seymour brought to our 
Office a few days ago somé fine New Rachelle Black- 
berries; also, some White Blackberries, sweet. and of 
fine flavor, and very agreeable odor, which he calls the 
White Mulberry. 


Eanty Aprits.—The St. Louis market has been 
abundantly supplied with the Red June, Early Har- 
vest, and Red Astrachan Apples, since the first of 
July. . 








Suspension or tax Kenrvcoxy Farwer.—We re- 
gret to learn, as we do by the last number, that the 
“Kentucky Farmer,” edited by H. Howard Gratz and 
published by A. G. Hodges & Go. at Frankfort, Ky. 
‘has been suspended. This leaves the Vanuer Faru- 
BR the only Agricultural paper published in Kentucky. 
Since we established a branch publication office of our 
Journal at Louisville, two agricultural journals have 
been started, anid both have ceased to exist. The 
‘Western Farm Journal” started out with the finest 
appearance ofany agricultural journal published; but 
not meeting with the requisite support, it was bound 
to suspend; and the “Kentucky Farmer” failing to 
receive the necessary support to defray the expenses 
of publication, likewise declines. 

We hope the farmers of Kentucky will still rally to 
the support of our Journal which has stood stanchly 
by them for the past five years. We can assure them 
that there is no sueh word as suapmyp in the vocabu- 
lary of the “Valley Farmer.” For more than twelve 





years past it has been ingtatiating itself into the good 
will of the agriculturists of the West and South-West, 
and has won for itself such hosts of friends that its pub- 
lication is a source of profit instead of loss to its pub- 
lishers, 

A. Guxrer, 99 Third Street, Louisville, Ky. will 
be glad to receive subscribers at all times. 





Cimrrow County (Iuu.) AcgricuLtuRAL Society. 
—The Officers of the Clinton County Agricultural and 
Mechanical Association, for the year 1861, are as fol- 
lows: 0, B, Nichols, Pres; Henry Lampin and J. K, 
Souteer, Vice-Prest’s; ©. C. McGinnis, Rec Sec.; 
Z. Case, Cor, Sec.; John Clabough, Treas, 

’ Our next Fair is to be held Oct. 1,2 and 3, on our 
new grounds near Carlyle. 

Our Wheat crop is the largest and best ever harvest- 
éd in the county, by 3 to }, and No. 1 in quality; and 
averaging, I think, from 18 to 20 bushels. We sow 
very nearly all May wheat here. It does not yield so 
inuch per acre as other varieties, but matures with 
more certainty. The Army Worm did not injure our 
wheat, but destroyed some meadows and corn—on the 
whole I think they were a blessing to us. Corn, asa 
general thing, looks healthy, but rather backward; 
oats tolerable good, late got in; fruit plentiful; gar- 
den vegetables plentiful. Wheat 50 cts, per bush,; 
corn 25, oats 20, and no sale for any of them. Season 
fine. Yours Respectfully, 0. B. Nicwoxs. 





The Army Worm. 
Surreman, Macourm Co, Iti. 
Ep. Vatizy Farwer: In the last issue of your 
valued journal, there is an article in regard to the 
Army Worm, in which you ask your readers to give 
you all the information they can in regard to them. 
Tam not an entomologist—I wish I was. I have 
been farming more or less in this prairie for sixteen 
years, and that pest has never troubled me before.— 
But sixteen years ago I knew the Army Worm to de- 
stroy 100 acres of splendid wheat; but that worm’ was 
different in appearance from the kind I had on my 
farm this year. I havedifferent pieces of wheat, and 
the worm has been in all but one; but think it is not 
injured more than two or three bushels to the acre. 
They took off the leaves of the wheat and were trav- 
eling to some corn adjoining. I had a ditch made— 
say 12 inches wide and deep, and straight on both 
sides; the worms fell in and could not get out, but 
devoured each other and died in the ditch. 
July 4th, 1861. Gero. B. Inaunsout. 





Kwyosnoster, Mo. May 29, 1861. 
Ep. Vatuzy Farmer: I am greatly annoyed by 
two or three acres of Burdock around my house, on 
the top of the Knob. I have cut them down again 
and again all to no purpose. They seem to grow thrift- 
ily, a8 if cutting them up was a good mode of cultiva- 
tion. I should be glad to know now to exterminate 
them, Will you, or some of your readers, give the 

much desired information. Respectfully, 

: R. Wes. 

Axswen: We think if you would eut them off close 


to the ground, and put a couple handsfal of common 
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salt on each root, you would get rid of them. Or if 
you would cut them close to.the ground and keep 
them from making leaves for a year or more, the roots 
would die; for the leaves are the lungs of plants, and 
they can’t live long Without leaves. You might also 
summer fallow the ground, and thus prevent them 
from growing for a year, and if there is no seed near 
your premises you will likely exterminate them, The 
burdock is a great pest, and should never be allowed to 
get such a foothold as it has on Col. Well’s premises, 





Tor VALLEY. Faruer,—This excellent Journal for 
the month of June,-with its ususl variety of agricul- 
tural matter, is upon our table. No farmer wishing 
to conduct his whose Mey a profitable and pleasant 
manner, should be out this Journal. There is 
scarcely a number that does not contain some one or 
more articles upon the subject of farming in some 
particular manner, or upon the diseases of cattle or 
steck, or the diseases of certain crops, and the cures 
for them—a knowledge of which will pay the sub- 

tion price of the Journal for several years, in 
i the life of stock, curing their diseases, and 
Di ohtiag the modes of cultivation therein recommend- 
ed. Weshould be happy to know that every farmer 
in St. Genevieve County was a subscriber, It con- 
tains 32 pages of reading matter, and issues monthly 
for the small sum of One Dollar. Send in your Dol- 
lar to N. J. Colman, 97 Chestnut st., Saint Louis, Mo. 
—(St. Genevieve Plaindealer. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox ror $1.—To meet the times, 
the Srxty-Tuirp Volume of Godey will be sent to 
subscribers for Ong Doxttar. This volume comprises 
the six best numbers of the year, and will contain sev- 
en steel engravings, six of the large double extension 
fashion plates, and all the winter cloak patterns. 

L. A. GODEY,.323 Chestnut St. Philadelphia. 





Barxou’s St. Louis Horst.—This popular hotel 
keeps in full blast notwithstanding the war times.— 
Indeed, the proprietors, Messrs. Barnum & Fogg, are 
more untiring than ever to please their guests. This 
hotel is the resort of the best society, and the best cus- 
tom in the South and West. The proprietors have a 
farm of their own, where all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables are raised for their own use, and which are 
brought in fresh every morning,: and do not have to 
go through the hands of hucksters and become old 
and wilted before being used, as is the case with most 
of our hotels. . Every. pains is. taken to have every- 
thing fresh and healthfyl. The rooms for travelers 
and boarders are kept neat and tidy, and are well fur- 
nished. Indeed it is a luxury to stop at so well kept 
@ hotel as Barnum’s, and all our friends visiting St. 
Louis will find it the best house in the city. It is lo- 
cated atthe corner of Second and Walnut, in a central 
part of the city, 





» ©. M. Saxron.—The firm of C. M. Saxton, Barker 
& Co. is dissolved, and Mr, Saxton has become sole 
proprietor of the greatest Agricultura] Book Publish- 
ing House in America ‘or the world, Those wanting 
the best works on Agriculture and Horticulture should 
send to Mr. Saxton for a catalogue. Any of the books 
published by him can be sent safely and promptly by 





mail téany part of thé coun | Money eamnot be 
better invested by the fret th ti good agrioultu- 
ral books, to be perused by himself and sof, Farm- 
ers sons, by all means, should have access to a good 

agricultmral library. They imdst have reading of 
some kind, for the mind craves mental food no less 
than the body craves material food. If youth cannot 
have agricultural books and papers to read, they will 
obtain works of fiction, which will do them positive 
harm, unfit the mind for solid reading, give it an im- 
moral tendency, and fill it with unholy desires. When 
a young person becomes addicted to novel reading, 
useful works become irksome—they have not enough 
of thrilling deseriptioné and scenes—they don’t fire up 
the brain sufficiently—they don’t draw tears from the 
eyes, and sympathy for distress, and consequently 
are too tame to be read. Parents, keep good books 
for your families instead of such fiction. 





Harper’s Montaty —Harper & Bros., New York, 
are adding new attractions monthly to their magazine. 
It is worth to all who read it far more than its cost.— 
It contains valuable information, and in this respect 
materially differs from many other magazines, It is 
splendidly and copiously illustrated. Terms, $3 per 
annum, Address Rane & Bros. New York. 
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TREES! ‘TREES!! 


CAREW SANDERS & CO. 
OF THE 
SAINT LOUIS NURSERY, 


Desire to inform théir customers and the public that 
they have an unusually large and fine stock, at 


Wholesale and: Retail, of 
Fruit, Shade, and Ornamental 


Trees and Plants, 


ja Which they will sell LOW, on account of the 
hard times, Their 
APPLE TREES, 
Are from 2 to 4 years old, and of the best Sum- 
mér, Fall, and Winter varieties. 
PEA RS—Standard and Dwarf, 
From 2 to 4 years old, of the best varieties, 
CHERRIES, 

A large stock, '2 and 3 years old, of the choicest 

kinds. 
PEACHES—Budded Varieties, 

One year from the bud-—the best early ‘and late 

varieties. 
RASPBERRIES, 

The Oatawissa, Belle de Fontenay, American 
Purple, Brinckle’s Orange, and. many other 
kinds, 

CURRANTS, 

Large Red Dateh, White Dutch, Cherry, Victoria, 

Fertile de Pallua, &c. 
BLACKBERRIES, 

New Rochelle or Lawton—an immense stock of 
very fine plants... White Blackberry, New- 
man’s Thornless, Dorchester, &c. 

STRAWBERRIES, 

More_ than, 40 kinds of vigorous, well-rooted 

plants, in any quantity to suit purchasers. 
ASPARAGUS PLANTS, 
A large stock of this desirable plant. Every 
family should have an asparagus bed. 
EVERGREENS, 
All the best hardy kinds, 
ROSES, 
A splendid stock of all the leading varieties. 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, 


In endless variety, with an #ssortment of all kinds 
* of plants usually kept in the best and’ largest 
Nursery Establishments. 








Letters of inquiry promptly answeréd, For further 
CAREW SANDERS & CO. 


particulars, address 
St. Louis, Mo, 





WHITTLESEY’S MISSOURI FORM BOOK, $2 00, 


L. BUSHNELL, 
97 Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Bookseller and Stationer, Wholesale and Retail. 


CataLocuz or Law Booxs, mailed: free. 

CataLoeugz or Mepicau Booxs, mailed free, 

CaTaLoguz or Scnoon AnD. CoLteae Text Books, 
mailed free. 

CataLoeues oy Boun’s Lonpon Liprantes, mail- 
ed free. 


AGRICULTURAL BOOKS, 
Mailed free, on receipt of the price, to any address, 


American Farmer’s Encyclopedia, 3 4 00 
American Weeds and Useful Plants, : s 1 50 
Flint on Dairy Farming and Milch Cows, 1 26 


Downing’s Landscape Gardening and siete 





Architecture 3 50 
Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees of America” 175 
Klippart on the Wheat. Plant f 1 50 
Kern’s Practical loatenre Gardening : 150 
Allen’s Di £D tic Animals $ 75 
Allen on the Culture of the Grape : ;. 1 00 
Ritch’s American. Architect 3 $ 6 00 
Sloan’s Constructive Architecture 8 : 6 00 
American Florist’s Guide : : 3 75 
pied s FruitGarden : 3 s.. 1 26 

ooper’s Western Fruit Garden ; 1 2% 
idgeman ’s Kitchen Gardener’s Yoditisine : 60 
Florist’s Guide 5 : 60 
Breck’s Book of Flowers : g : 100 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener : s 75 
Chorlton’s Grape Grower's Guide 3 g 60 
Cole’s American Fruit Book s 3 50 
Browne’s Poultry Yard ¢ $ : 1.00 
Warder ou Hedges and Evergreens $ 1 00 
Youatt and Martin on Cattle $ 1 2 
Youatt on the Horse ’ $ s 1 26 
Youatt on Sbeep f 8 3 75 
Youatt and Martin on the Hog. $ $ 75 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor 3 : 100 
Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor : 8 1 00 
Dadd’s Anatomy and Physiology of the 
Horse, plain, 3 2°00 
Dana's as weapel for the use of 
Farm 3 : 1 00 
Downing’ ; YA. J.) Rural Wepars ; : 8 00 
Eastwood (B.) on the Cultivation of the 
Cranberry : $ 50 
Elliott’s Western Frait Book : 1 25 


Every Lady her own Flower Gardeney Sa 50 
Farm Drainage $ 
Fessenden’s (T. G.) American Kitehen 


os 
— 
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Gardener : : 50 
Fessenden’s Complete Farmer a and aenetiogn 

Gardener: $ : : 125 
Field’s Pear Culture : $ ; 1 00 
Guenon on Mileh Cows ? s : 60 
Herbert's Hints to Horse- Keepers s : 1 26 
Hooper’s Dog and Gun, paper, 3 $ 25 
Hyde’s Chinese Sugar Cane : $ 25 
Jolinston’s (James F. W. ) Agricultaral 

Chemistry 1 26 


Johnston’s (J, F. W.) ‘Bloments of Agricultural 
Shomiony and Geology 1 00 
e 


we «art v. L. L. ye on the Hive and Honey ae 
ee ¢ 
Leuchar’s How to Build ool Ventilate Hot 
Houses : : : : 1 25 
Linsley’s Motgan Horses : : : 1 00 
Munn’s (B.) Practical Eand Drainer 3 50 
Nash’s(J. A.) Progressive Farmer s 60 
Neill’s Practieal Fruit, Flower and Kitchen 
Gardener’s Companion 1 00 
Norton’s (John P.) ements of Scientific’ 
Agriculture ; $ ’ : 60 
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